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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, Oct. 18. Those present were 
the Revs. Allen Brown, Harold W. Haynes, 
Rubens R. Hadley, Lucius R. Paige, 
Leroy W. Coons, John D. Brush, Arthur 
E. Wilson, George E. Leighton, Samuel 
G. Ayres, Flint M. Bissell, Stanley G. 
Spear, Geerge E. Huntley, John van 
Schaick, Hervey H. Hoyt, Francis W. 
Sprague, Ezekiel \. Stevens, Stanley Man- 
nir@ Flugo Perdelwitz, Anson Titus, 
Wazrren Bs Perkins, Otto S. Raspe, Edgar 
R. Walker, Harold Marshall, and Kather- 
ine H. Ball, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain 
and Mrs. T. E. Lindsay. 

A brief devotional service was conducted 
by the Rey. Allen Brown of Portsmouth, 
N. H. Dr. Coons gave the report of the 
program committee and urged special 
attendance for the meeting on Nov. 1, 
when Dr. Conklin is scheduled to speak. 
Dr. van Schaick invited the members to a 
social hour in his apartment next door 
after the Nov. 1 meeting. 

The Rev. Stanley G. Spear took the 
floor to speak on the scheduled subject— 
“An Afternoon at the Hilltop on the 
Marne.” Mr. Spear had an honorable 
service abroad during the war. He told 
how he first became interested in the per- 
sonality of Miss Mildred Aldrich, author 
of ‘The Hilltop on the Marne,”’ when he 
noticed that her book was dedicated to his 
own grandmother, Josephine Trask Baker. 
He promised himself then to visit the hill- 
top of the story some time when he was 
in France, and last summer took advantagé. 
of his proximity to go there. He described 
his train trip from Paris, the numerous 
change of cars necessary and the interest 
of his fellow passengers in his objective. 
When he arrived in the little French town 
which was his destination he was directed 
to the house “with the beautiful flowers.” 
There he found Miss Aldrich, a serene 
and beautiful elderly woman, like a French 
daguerrotype framed in a picturesque 
setting. He and Miss Aldrich found a 
point of contact at once when he explained 
that he was\pastor of the Roxbury Uni- 
versalist church, because she had once 
attended there. She had gone first as a 
child to the Universalist church on Han- 
over Streey and then to that on School 
Street. A iittle later, when she was living 
on Northampton Street, she attended the 
Shawmut Ave. Universalist church. It 
was after that that she moved to Roxbury 
and attended the Roxbury church under 
Dr. Patterson. 

As a young woman Miss Aldrich taught 
school, but she found the Italian school 
chilcren t dirty that she turned to and 
washed tiiem herself after trying in vain 
to get their families to clean them up. 
Then she made aprons for them. But she 
finally had to resign her position because 
the school board seemed to feel that she 


spent too much of her time getting the 
children clean and too little getting them 
taught. 

Out in the garden of her charming French 
home, with groups of red tiled roofs in- 
dicating several reconstructed villages 
across the fields, Miss Aldrich told Mr. 
Spear about many of her experiences dur- 
ing the war. She told how she and her 
servant had been kept busy providing water 
for the soldiers to wash in after they came 
out of long sessions in the trenches. She 
spoke of the helpfulness of the French 


priests, and expressed a wish that she her-_ 


self could become a Catholic. She could 
not, she said, quite bring herself to join 
that church. She recalled various ex- 
periences with the refugees and told 
how difficult it had been to get any of 
them to work or do anything for them- 
selves, they were so completely unnerved 
and thrown off their balance by the 
terrik le experiences they had gone through. 
She told also of her own hospital relief 
work at Rheims. 

Miss Aldrich felt that the most dis— 
couraging feature of the war was that it 
had failed to make permanent the ideal- 
ism which it had aroused. The French, 
she explained, felt cheated. She herself 
would like to build a fence around Ger- 
many and make them live their own 
lives without having anything to do 
with the rest of the world. 

For the first time in her life, Miss Al- 
drich told Mr. Spear, she was bored be- 
cause she was-no longer able to work. 
She had originally come to France on 
account of her health a good many years 
ago, and for a long time had acted as cor- 
respondent for several Boston papers. 
She had finally decided to make France 
her home. Mr. Spear told the ministers 
how obviously beloved she was by the 
village people and how the children called 
her affectionately ‘Tante Miss.” He 
described her interesting library, built 
out of a section of the house which was 
originally the cow stable. Miss Aldrich 
called herself a thorough-going Tory, 
although she had been brought up as a 
Universalist. She had declared that 
she ‘wished /the working class well but 
she did not wish to be governed by them.” 

At the close of Mr. Spear’s talk Dr. 
van Schaick rose to express appreciation 
of the interesting glimpse he had given us 
of the life and personality of an American 
author who was also a Universalist, and 
spoke particularly of Mr. Spear’s honesty 
in presenting Miss Aldrich to us as she 
really was, her prejudice against the 
Germans, and her attitude toward labor, 
which meant in fact that she did wish 
them to be governed by her own class. 
He said that such limitations upon Uni- 
versalism at least in embryo were in all our 
hearts and must be fought. 

DF. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF TH" ray LVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership ef His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


» ean kb? trustworthiness of the Bible a: containing 
am, «xon from God. 
s «he certainty of just retribution for six. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE SPECIAL DAYS IN, NOVEMBER 


DITORS and ministers alike have been rather 
on the defensive about the days which we are 
asked to observe in some special way. There 

are so many of them that it makes us breathless try- 
ing to keep up with them. 

We do not play the part of sensible men when we 
let any of the crowded calendars overwhelm us. 
What we must do is to take stock of things, look 
ahead, decide what are intrusions and what are op- 
portunities, and govern ourselves accordingly. 

There are all the regular holidays—state and 
national—and the Sundays nearest to them. There 
are all the days of the church year in other churches 
and in our church. There are the days which phi- 
lanthropies and causes great and small request us to 
emphasize. 

One thing which it is helpful to remember is that 
we do not need to set apart an entire service to a 
“cause” or to an “‘idea’’ in order to serve it. Some of 
the most effective strokes in behalf of a good cause 
may be made incidentally. 

But there can be no question about the greater 
responsiveness of people to suggestions at periods 
of special observance. 

And there can be no question about the wisdom 
of ministers and other religious leaders keeping 
themselves in touch with what is going on. 

Take November for example. What history is 
wrapped up in its anniversaries! What an appeal in 
the mere recital of its great days! 

The month comes in with All Saints Day. On 
the first Sunday is one of the most distinctive of all 
the Universalist days—All Souls Sunday—set apart 
to celebrate “our distinguishing doctrine that all 
souls are God’s children.”” That too is the Sunday 
which often immediately precedes Armistice Day, 
Nov. 11. When the first Sunday comes earlier in 
the month, “‘Armistice Sunday”’ is the second special 
Sunday. Many agencies appeal to us to emphasize 
then world wide peace and good-will, the substitution 
of something else for war. There is no jar or break in 
passing from the thought of all souls being precious 
in God’s sight to the thought that human beings are 
worth too much to be blown to pieces with high ex- 
plosives. To say this we need not disparage theservice 
of those who have lived in this war age and given 
their lives. One is singularly lacking in imagination 


and in gratitude, no matter how he hates war, who 
can not find something tender and appreciative and 
hopeful to say about the gold star boys and to the 
gold star mothers. 

The entire week of November 7 has been set 
apart by various educational authorities as Education 
Week. On the heels of Education Week and of 
Armistice Day comes our Young People’s Sunday, 
November 14. Who are these lying in Flanders 
fields? Our young people. And who will be the 
gold star boys and gold star mothers of the future 
but these same young people, if we do not provide 
some better way? Who else will preach our doc- 
trine that all souls belong to a Good God and go 
out to break down the barriers of race, class and re- 
ligious prejudice? 

Beginning Armistice Day and going on for two 
whole weeks is the membership drive of the American 
Red Cross. - Here is something which illustrates our 
fundamental theory that Catholics, Jews and Protes- 
tants of every kind can unite in disaster relief, in 
public health work, in training juniors, in repairing 
the ravages of war, and other good work. 

Thanksgiving Sunday, Nov. 21, gives us a chance 
to think it all over—the way we have come as a na- 
tion and the thing we still have to do, the way we 
have been led as a church, the time of better under- 
standing which has come, the new duties of the new 
day, and all our personal reasons for gratitude. 

At the very end of the month, Nov. 28, we set 
Japan Sunday. On that day we try to make our 
people understand why we are out in the Far East 
speaking, writing, working for our Christian faith. 
This explaining the Japan Mission to Universalists 
often is harder than explaining Universalism to the 
Japanese. 

The last Sunday of the month is an echo of the 
first. On one we say: All of us belong to a Good God. 
On the other we say: All of us belong to one another. 
On the first Sunday, we declare everybody eventually 
will be saved. On Japan Sunday we say everybody 
means the Japanese also. They will help us find 
salvation. We will help them. For both of us it will 
mean brotherhood fully realized in our lives. 

Let us not be impatient about the many special 
days of November. We do not need to have a special 
paper or a special sermon for all the different things. 
We do need to be intelligent and sympathetic. 
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PRESENT DAY JAPAN 


N the October issue of World’s Work Henry J. 
iI Reilly writes an interesting article on “The 
Americanization of Japan,’ dealing particu- 
larly with the consternation which the Japanese 
“younger generation” is causing at present among 
its elders. According to him American ideas and 
customs, the worst along with the best, are being 
adopted by the boys and girls of Japan to a startling 
extent. The Japanese flapper is bobbing, Herair, 
rouging her lips, wearing short skirts ax, Ezyoing 
around to public dance halls. She is rebellingu.gainst 
having her husband picked out for her by her parents, 
and the potential husbands are insisting that they 
have some rights of their own, too, in the choice of 
their life partner. The time-honored Japanese cus- 
tom which required that the bridegroom bring home 
his wife to his father’s house is being flouted, and 
young couples nowadays are breaking loose and set- 
ting up their own homes. 

All this is horribly upsetting to conservative 
Japanese, who are accustomed to wield absolute 
authority in their own household, and whose idea of 
entertainment is to attend the long drawn out and 
excessively dignified performances of the Japanese 
theater. They are grieved and shocked at the obvious 
preference of their young folk for American movies 
and American dances. They can not accept with 
equanimity the tales brought home by Japanese 
students in America of co-educational universities 
and the freedom of American college boys and girls. 

“How far the fear of Americanization is carried,” 
says Mr. Reilly, ‘‘is well illustrated by the wide dif- 
ference between American and Japanese ideas respect- 
ing the Japanese living in our Pacific Coast states 
and the Hawaiian Islands. Americans maintain 
that these people, no matter if of the second or third 
generation, are fundamentally Japanese in their con- 
ceptions, and. above all in their loyalty; that, so far 
as they are concerned, the melting pot has utterly 
failed. The Japanese think that these people are so 
Americanized as no longer to be good Japanese and— 
what is worse—they are spreading their American 
ideas in Japan, thus undermining the good old prin- 
ciples believed in and lived up to by their ancestors.” 

Mr. Reilly feels that radical political and in- 
dustrial ideas are not being adopted so readily. Much 
that we hear of as being fought for by the Socialists 
in Japan would more accurately come under the head 
of Liberalism. So far the measures advocated are 
very mild. Strikes have been more than usually 
successful in Japan simply because the old-school 
Japanese employer feels a great responsibility for 
those working under him, he takes a paternalistic 
pride in keeping his house in order, and has been apt 
to yield to the strikers because he was ashamed to 
have the community know that he could not control 
his employees. Of late, however, the tables are 
turning as the employer realizes that he holds the 
strategic position because of the vast hordes of unskilled 
labor from which he can draw to fill the places of his 
striking workmen. 

Riots in Japan are not to be taken seriously, 
according to Mr. Reilly, because mob action is al- 
ways the first act of protest there and means little more 


than writing letters to the newspapers, making speeches 
and holding mass meetings would with us. Concerted, 
vigorous, determined action on the part of any mi- 
nority group to win its own ends is almost unknown. 
The average Japanese stands so much in awe of the 
Imperial family that a decree of the throne can be 
counted on to whip him into line. It took hundreds 
of years of political struggle in the West to develop a 
political consciousness among the masses, and it will 


take a long time in Japan. 
* * 


THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 


HOMAS MOTT OSBORNE finished his earthly 
career at the early age of sixty-six. On a street 
in his native city of Auburn, N. Y., he suddenly 

dropped dead. Bornintoa family of money and power, 
he used that power for the common good. He became 
one of the most distinguished penologists and prison 
reformers of the world. By voluntarily serving sen- 
tences in prisons he gained insight into the conditions 
that existed and methods that were used there. Deep 
in him was the philosophy of his Universalist Church, 
that there is good in every man and that by the appli- 
cation of intelligence and kindness that good can be 
brought out. To him it was monstrous that we should 
not make any attempt to bring it out, but accept as 
final the judgment of the masses that a desperate 
criminal is one to be made away with or isolated 
from his fellows. 

In his career at the head of important penal in- 

stitutions of the United States he proved what can 
be done by the use of work as a therapeutic and 
remedial agency. He believed that the best specialists: 
in psychology and the best educators should be put 
at this problem of reclaiming criminals and pre- 
venting boys from becoming criminals. 
' He was attacked most viciously and unfairly. 
The forces whose tenure of office he was threatening 
sometimes resorted to the most disreputable of means. 
to undermine his influence. He lived to be called 
“the happy warrior’ who had emerged triumphant. 
The things he stood for have not become universal, 
but educational methods in prison administration 
can not now be dislodged. 

One of Mr. Osborne’s last appearances was at. 
the New York State Convention of Universalists in 
October, where he made an effective address for the 
ideals to which he had given his life. . 


* * 


‘“‘“NOBLESSE OBLIGE”’ 


HE age-old struggle between progress and reac- 
tion is becoming more intense in Japan with 
every month, and the line between those who. 

want to keep things as they are and those who want 
to change them for the better is continually being 
made sharper and more distinct by the black pencil 
of the conservatives in power. They punish acts. 
subversive of the stabilized order, they choke off ut- 
terances in opposition to their own views, they even 
attempt to keep track of and nip in the bud the 
“dangerous thoughts” of those whom they suspect 
of any intellectual processes differing from their own. 
All this has the inevitable effect of clarifying liberal 
issues and strengthening the cause of liberalism. 
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The reactionaries now propose to lay the hand of 
the state on all religions practised within the national 
boundaries, under the guise of a measure to “recog- 
nize’ approved religious sects or observances. This 
naturally implies the opposite course as well. If 
this law passes the government may refuse to “recog- 
nize’ those sects and practises of which it decides 
not to approve. It will be the old, hateful situation— 
the government dictating as to how a man shall wor- 
ship, those in power refusing to respect the con- 
sciences of those out of power, persecution, dissension, 
bitterness and strife. 

We trust that such a law will never pass, but in 
the meantime we liberals of another country and 
another race have an obligation in this matter. We 
can let those who are working against this measure 
know that we are standing by, that we sympathize with 
the difficulties of their position and appreciate their 
courage and persistence. The representatives of 
Christianity in Japan can make it plain that they 
would hold the official recognition of their religion 
which they might receive under this law to be worse 
than useless if it did not at the same time carry with 
it the acknowledgment that every man has a right 
to worship God as his conscience dictates. The fight 
of the liberal is for freedom of conscience, his own 
and his enemy’s, for until that of his enemy is assured 
his own is jeopardized. Liberal Christians anywhere 
and everywhere have as their first duty the struggle 
for the complete realization of this “inalienable right”’ 
of man. It is natural that, with an extensive back- 
ground of traditions broken and prejudices defied, we 
should have become aware of this. For the Japanese 
liberal to reach the same conclusion has meant a 
much more daring train of thought. May he win out, 
for the good of us all. 


* * 


THE KIND OF MISSIONARY WANTED 


UST how do the Japanese feel about the mission- 
aries? How much do they respect them? How 
much do they want them? Have we reached a 

time when it is obvious to any careful observer that 
our presence in Japan is an impertinence? 

The Christian Advocate recently printed a letter 
from Uzaki, a Japanese who is a bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. He said: 


“Tt is true that relations are changing, for Japan- 
ese are rising to positions of leadership in the church, 
Though the missionary will perhaps feel ‘He must in- 
crease and I must decrease,’ yet we are still eagerly desir- 
ous that our foreign brothers will continue with us in the 
gospel work in Japan, and assist the indigenous church 
to become strong and independent. We remember 
with gratitude the sweet fellowship of the past, how we 
traveled together, rested in the same inn, preached 
from the same pulpit, prayed together in the same 
sacred spots. As long as this urgent need of missionary 
help continues the church should gratefully appreciate 
the missionary and his unselfish labor. Especially if 
he puts evangelistic work in the forefront shall we be 
able to co-operate without fear of difficulty or disagree- 
ment.” 


Perhaps both things are true. One kind of mis- 
sionary is not wanted and another kind is wanted. 
Bishop Uzaki says that to succeed “‘a missionary must 


have a friendly personality,” ‘“‘be willing to laugh and 
chat,” “not always want to stand on his dignity.” 
He must be courteous, appreciate Japanese psychol- 
ogy, not nervous or easily upset, zealous in evangel- 
ization, single in aim, and, above all, broad-minded. 

Another native Japanese whothas been made a 
bishop, Bishop Notada of the Episcopal Church, 
discussed the same subject. To learn the Japanese 
language and to know the rules of behavior so that 
one can be polite are important, he asserts. But he 
adds: ‘“We do not expect missionaries to eat Japanese 
meals, dress Japanese and live in Japanese houses 
unless they prefer it for their own convenience and 
comfort. We would rather like to see missionaries 
live just as they do in their own countries. Broadly 
speaking, requirements as missionaries are mainly 
about the attitude of their minds rather than the 
mode of their living:”’ 

“Whatever they do,” says the Bishop, “they 
should be broad-minded, kindly-hearted and cool- 
headed, sympathetic with the Japanese people, with 
no racial prejudice, ready. to serve and not, to be 
served, willing to co-operate and associate with Japan- 
ese workers, and, above all, men full of the Holy 
Ghost.”’ 


* * 


OUR JAPAN MISSION 


HE Japan Mission of the Universalist church is 

worthy of our support for these reasons: 

First: It is a mission which teaches the re- 
ligion of Jesus in its primitive simplicity—love of 
God and man—service of one another—faith in per- 
sonal immortality. 

Second: It permits its representatives to teach 
English in the public and private schools and uni- 
versities of Japan, thus helping to remove a barrier of 
language between Japan and the English-speaking 
world. 

Third: It carries on classes for kindergarten chil- 
dren and adults in its own institutions and the homes 
of the missionaries on the theory that knowledge is 
the ally-of religion. 

Fourth: It backs up creeds with deeds of loving 
service. It is our investment in universal brother- 
hood. 

Fifth: It bridges the gulf between religion and 
science by showing that among Universalist Chris- 
tians no such gulf exists. 

Sixth: It encourages and supports Japanese peace 
movements and social service agencies. 

Seventh: It circulates liberal religious literature 
in the Japanese language. 

Eighth: It is placed in a country of rapidly chang- 
ing thought where millions are seeking the highest 
and best ideas in every field of thought. Our main 
work is with students. 

Ninth: It is well run, spends its money economi- 
cally and wisely and gets more for it in terms of better 
human conduct than any other money the Universalist 
Church appropriates. 

Tenth: It has missionaries who can stand inthe 
front line with the representatives of other creeds, 
sects and races and make us feel proud of their charac- 
ter, their scholarship and their piety. 
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The Faith of the Universalist Church’ 


Marion D. Shutter 


“After the way which they call heresy, so serve I 
the God of my fathers.” Acts 24: 14. 


| HESE were the words of Paul, when arraigned 
ei for sedition before Felix at Caesarea. Ar- 
rested at Jerusalem, such was the violence 

m3} and clamor of the mob that the centurion 
aha held him in char ge took him for safe keeping to 
the city mentioned. Thither his accusers went a few 
days later, and Tertullus, their attorney, presents 
the charge. ‘‘We have found this man a pestilent 
fellow, and a mover of insurrections among all the 
Jews throughout the world, and a ringleader of the 
sect of the Nazarenes.’”’ Paul denies that he has 
done anything unlawful or disorderly, but says: ““This 
I confess unto thee, that after the way which they 
call a sect (or heresy) so serve I the God of our fathers.”’ 
In effect: ‘I am a Nazarene; I belong to that sect, 
whose teachings many believe would subvert the 
very foundations. But this is my way of serving the 
same God they worship; the God of our Fathers, of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” 

What is heresy? It is a new way of looking at an 
old fact. It is a new form of stating an old truth. It 
is a new way of accounting for an old force. The 
Jews thought that Paul had forsaken God and denied 
Him. 

But he answered: ‘“‘No; I am simply looking at 
Him in a different light, and I am serving Him in a 
different way. 1, indeed, follow the Nazarene; but 
he has given me some new ideas about God, and has 
taught me what I regard as a more acceptable service 
to Him. But your God is still my God. The God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is also the God of 
Jesus.” 

There are certain great facts in the Christian re- 
ligion, the statements of which must change from time 
to time, to keep in harmony with advances in the 
world’s general knowledge. All attempts at change, 
however, have raised the cry of heresy. “You are 
profaning the temple; you are destroying God; you 
are tearing the Bible to pieces; you are doing away 
with Christ!’ As if a new conception of God could 
blot Him out of His universe! As if a new doctrine of 
Christ could unweave the web of centuries and pull 
out the golden threads of his influence that ramify 
_ throughout the warp and woof of the entire fabric! 
As well say that a new theory of light would pluck 
the sun from the skies, or a new theory of tides dry 
up the fountains of the great deep! 

Speaking from the standpoint of the “‘heretics,”’ 
or, to be more specific, of the Universalists, I shall try 
to give some account to-day of the “‘way in which 
we worship the God of our Fathers,”’ to restate our 
thought and faith concerning Him and concerning 
some of the other great elements of our religion. Jam 
making this restatement, at the request of many, as 
appropriate to the present occasion. 


*Occasional sermon before the Minnesota State Conven- 
tion of Universalists, at the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 7, 1926. 


I. Sources of Our Faith 


First of all, a word as to the sources of our faith. 
Where do we get it? 

1. From the Bible. 

I do not mean by this that we believe the book 
to be infallible in its history and science; not that we 
believe it free from human limitations and mistakes; 
not that we believe it to be an inerrant oracle of deity. 

But we find here the ideas and emotions of a 
people, dowered beyond any other with a genius for 
religion. We find here the records of experiences in 
which God spoke to their inmost souls; the truths that 
guided them to the highest and holiest development 
of character. We can no more ignore the results of 
that genius than we can drop Greece from the history 
of art, or Rome from the development of law. Nor 
do we confine the spirit of inspiration to the Hebrews. 
We get our message from modern prophets and poets 
also. Literature is full of the divine thought and 
shapes that thought for our own age. The lips of the 
Eternal have not been silent all these centuries. The 
canon of Holy Scripture has never been closed. 

2. From Science. 

Not that science deals directly with any of the 
great questions of religion; but that its investigations 
and researches in the earth and among the stars, and 
in the world of living creatures, may modify our 
ideas of the God of the universe, His methods of 
activity, and the nature of His handiwork. For 
example: Theology has taught that the world was 
created in six literal days; science throws all time limits 
aside, and extends the work through uncalendared ages. 
Theology has taught that the universal order might be 
interrupted, suspended or changed, by external divine 
interference; science teaches us that the universe is 
under law. Theology has taught that man was an 
instantaneous creation from the dust; science shows us, 
as Tennyson says, “that a million of ages have gone to 
the making of man,” that he came up through long 
gradations of preceding life and bears in his body and 
mind to-day unmistakable traces of his ancestry. In 
this way does science affect our ideas concerning 
God and man. 

3. From Psychology. 

We no longer accept the wholesale declarations 
of centuries ago concerning the nature of man, that 
pronounced him wholly depraved in all the faculties 
and parts of soul and body. We now study human 
nature itself, through the new psychology. From the 
pages of the soul written over with aspirations and 
fears and hopes and sorrows—written in sears of suf- 
fering, or tears of anguish, or characters of light—we 
seek to learn the true nature of this “beauty of the 
world, this paragon of animals.” 

4. From History—past or in the making. 

The course of history is a revelation of God, the 
activities of the hour are signs of His presence. From 
the alphabet of man’s struggles and achievements in 
the past, of his struggles and aims in the present, we 
spell out a part of our faith. The pages of all history, 
no less than the history of Judea, are written by the 
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finger of Jehovah—are divine as the parchments of 
the law, as the story of the first apostles of Christianity. 


II. Nature of Our Faith 


These are some of the sources from which we 
draw our faith. We are not confined to a microscopic 
examination of Biblical texts. Nature and Humanity 
are also sacred scripture. But what of the results? 

Of these, two preliminary remarks: (1) There is 
general but not detailed agreement among us, and 
(2) under the influence of our teaching, many in all 
the churches have found their way to a larger faith. 

1. Furst, concerning God? 

The word is too large for definition. But we 
believe that God is One. We believe that He is zmma- 
nent in His universe as the soul within the body, in 
opposition to the “individualized, outlined, limited 
being, who had planned and made the universe (in six 
days), and who ruled it from without, as a despot 
governs a kingdom.”’ We believe that He exists, not 
as impersonal force, but as Intelligence, Purpose and 
Love, as well as power. 

Without limiting or localizing God, or making 
Him merely a magnified man, there are certain ele- 
ments of personality which we necessarily ascribe to 
Him. Everywhere we see signs of what, in man, we 
should call zntellgence; everywhere a tendency to 
righteousness and retribution that, in man, we should 
say betokened a moral nature; everywhere, a purpose 
prevailingly beneficent that, in man, we should say 
indicated goodness. Judged, therefore, by the only 
standard we possess, our reason, according to the 
only data we have, our own nature, we should say 
that the power back of all the universe and back of 
ourselves, which we call God, is also a power that 
works towards an end, works for righteousness, works 
for human perfection—supremely good. 


“One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


2. Second, concernina Jesus Christ? 

We believe that the essential nature of God was 
revealed in him, not as belonging to some race or order 
of beings above the human, but as one with us, our 
brother, our friend, our teacher and leader. The 
common distinction between human and divine is 
fictitious and arbitrary. God and Man are essentially 
alike—essentially the same in nature. Sings Browning: 


“So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face my hands fashioned, see in it myself.’ ”’ 


If by divinity be meant qualities that are God- 
like, exalted character, marvelous spiritual endowment, 
wonderful power of moral inspiration, a sense of one- 
ness with the life and the goodness and the purpose 
of God—if these things be meant, then we believe 
that Jesus was Divine. Divinity does not le in 
miraculous powers or supernatural birth; it lies in 
the soul that aspires to God and has caught the re- 
flection of His glory. 

The record of Christ’s life on earth is embalmed 
in the fragmentary sketches that we find in the Gos- 
pels, and is to be read in the light of modern criticism 
and established scientific principles. But when all 
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deductions are made, when all allowances for the 
growth of myth and legend are made—and that 
myth and legend mingle with the facts of his life re- 
lated in the Gospels there can be no doubt—there 
still remains the figure of the SsuD Ene son of man, 
the sublimest Son of God. 

We revere him to-day for the spirit he manifested 
and the ideals he created. We accept him as our 
Saviour—not by virtue of any bloody sacrifice, but 
by the inspiring qualities of his own character and 
example. There are differences of opinion among us 
upon many questions about Jesus; but that we are 
to cultivate his spirit, to follow his teachings of love 
to God and man—upon these points there is absolute 
unity. We are all agreed that these are the essential 
things; that he who thus finds Christ and follows him 
is the real Christian, whatever he may think about 
Christ’s rank and miracles. 

38. Third, concerning Man? 

Over against the idea that he is a fallen being we 
set the belief that he has risen and is still rising. Over 
against the doctrine that he is totally depraved, we 
set the facts of human nature, which show that there 
are germs and possibilities of goodness in his heart. 

Even among those who are regarded as filling out 
the theological conception of utter depravity to com- 
pletion, we sometimes find most astonishing exhibi- 
tions of nobility and disinterested kindness. Good 
Dr. Guthrie, father of the ragged schools of Edinburgh, 
was present one night at a meeting, when a very un- 
sympathetic speaker described his ragged school 
children as rascals and vagabonds, ‘‘the scum of the 
country.”” When Dr. Guthrie rose, with pale face 
and quivering lip, he seized a sheet of writing paper 
from the table, and holding it up, said: ‘“This sheet of 
paper was once the scum of the country, once foul, 
wretchedrags. Init, now whiteas the snows of heaven, 
behold an emblem of the work our ragged schools 
have achieved! In it behold an emblem of the work 
love—no matter what form it has taken—has ac- 
complished in thousands.” 

And when we study human nature in the average 
type of mankind, we must consider his ideals. We 
all look forward and upward. We all see something 
better before us, that we feel we ought to attain. We 
have all had experiences, too, that for the moment 
lifted us above the earth. There are times when we 
feel at peace within, and with all around and above us 
—times when we are generous, unselfish, loving and 
prayerful—times when we feel as if heaven were very 
near. What are these moments but intimations of 
states that may yet become permanent with the spirit? 
What are they but stray sunbeams stealing through 
thick foliage, bearing messages of the sun that shines 
unclouded above the forest? These radiant, trans- 
figured seasons give evidence that we came from God 
and that we are on our way to Him. They are like 
the murmur of the seashell which, poets fancy, speaks 
of the.original ocean and seems to long for it again. 
Far from the elements that once surrounded it, it 
never forgets. 

We must also study human nature in the excep- 
tionally good and great of earth. They are men. 
They show what human nature is capable of. The 
loftiest is linked to the lowest—the consummate 
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blossom that disports in the sun from the topmost 
bough is brother of the unsightly root that delves in 
the dark and dampness. Christ himself is the great 
revealer of the divinity that inheres in human nature. 
He prays that his followers may be one with God, as 
he is one with the Father. It is a long way from the 
charcoal to the diamond, but every element that is 
in the diamond is also in the charcoal. It is a long 
way from average humanity to Jesus, but the virtues 
and graces which shine with such resplendent luster 
in him lie hidden and undeveloped in us. 

4. Fourth, concerning Destiny? 

We believe in the life hereafter, in the continued 
identity of the spirit. We believe that we are saved 
or lost here and now, as well as beyond. Salvation is 
righteousness; sin is itself damnation. As one of 
Browning’s commentators expresses it: ‘Hell lies in 
the exclusive gratification of our lower desires, heaven 
in the steadfast exercise of our highest.’’ Righteous- 
ness will bring peace of conscience in the next world as 
here; and this peace of conscience is heaven. Sin 
will bring misery and remorse in the next world as 
well as here; and this misery and remorse is hell! 


“T sent my soul into the invisible 
Some letter of that after life to spell; 
And by and by my soul returned tome . 
And whispered, ‘I myself am heaven or hell!’ ” 


So long as there is sin, so long will there be suffer- 
ing in this world or in any world. But this suffering 
we believe will be remedial and disciplinary. The old 
doctrine of endless torment we reject. It has been the 
nightmare of theology, the blight and bane of in- 
tellectual freedom. Suffering there will be, retribution 
will overtake the evil-doer, justice will be done. 
But beyond the penalty and the woe, beyond the 
anguish of remorse and the pangs of guilt, there arises 
the vision of ultimate deliverance and gladness. This 
vision throws a rainbow’s arch over every life and 
lights a star of hope over every grave. 


III. Application of Our Faith 

This is the faith for which we stand. What 
shall we do with it? 

1. We are often charged with preaching nega- 
tions, with tearing down and failing to build. But 
nothing can be more positive than the faith just stated. 

Is not the doctrine of the divine compassion as 
positive as the doctrine of divine wrath? Is not the 
doctrine of the rise of man as positive as that of his 
fall? Is not the doctrine of Christ’s moral influence 
as positive as that of his vicarious sacrifice? Is not 
the doctrine of immortality with final restoration of 

Il souls to purity and peace just as positive as the 
doctrine of immortality with the awful shadow of 
endless woe? If not, why not? We do not shatter 
for the sake of destruction. We do not take down a 
single structure of the past, but that we seek to erect 
a more modern one and a better one in its stead. To 
destroy for the sake of reconstruction is a work that 
may be of God. To send the ploughshare through the 
soil simply to break up the stubble, or to invade the 
burrow of the mole and the nest of the field-mouse, 
would be senseless and useless. To send the plough- 
share through the field, even when we know that 
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some things must be destroyed, for the sake of pre- 
paring the soil for future harvests, is a work in which 
men and angels must at last rejoice. 

2. If such views of God, of man, of Christ, and 
of destiny, do not move us to something more exalted 
and grand in our way of living, then, indeed, is our 
case a hopeless one. 

We all ought to be better. We ought to heed the 
voices that come from the skies, that come from 
within, calling us to honor, and glory, and manhood. 
By as much as we believe our ideas to be nobler, our 
faith better, our hopes more unclouded, our religion 
more free from superstition—by so much ought we 
ourselves to be better, more sympathetic, more aspir- 
ing, more God-like! By as much as we believe in our 
possibilities, by so much should we be the more earnest 
in their unfolding. Our business in this world is not 
simply to shatter the dark dogmas of the past, but 
to incarnate what we deem our better thought in 
higher character. 

3. It is pleasant to record that our fathers were 
not unmindful of the practical side of life and society. 

At a Convention of Universalist churches in 
Philadelphia, in 1794, at which articles of belief and a 
plan of organization, understood to be from the pen 
of Dr. Benjamin Rush, were proposed, a resolution 
was adopted declaring the holding of slaves to be 
‘fneonsistent with the union of the human race in a 
common Saviour, and the obligations to mutual and 
universal love which flow from that union.” And 


Dr. Bacon says in his “History of American Chris- ° 


tianty,” “As for the Universalists, the record of their 
fidelity as a body to the various interests of social 
morality is not surpassed by that of any denomina- 
tion.”’ Washington himself commended our loyalty 
and patriotism. John Murray was a chaplain in his 
army. We carry on the work of our fathers—render- 
ing to God the reverence which is His due and to our 
Government the loyalty and support which every 
citizen who enjoys its protection is bound to give. 

4. And this is our inspiration! God is on the 
side of every soul that seeks the righteous life. 

Says Dr. George Gordon: “‘When we rise to the 
vision of the truth that no falsehood can defeat, of 
the right that no wrong can crush, of the goodness 
that no evil can overpower, we rise to our best estate 
as members of the Church of Christ. . . . We bless 
God that the universe never has escaped from His 
control. ... We bless God, for the hope of that 
universe recalled to Himself.’? We bless God also for 
the assurance that the Good Shepherd will traverse 
every wilderness till he finds the last lost sheep! Last 
July, in one of our Minnesota towns, a little girl 
wandered away from her home, and was lost for two 
days. So deep was the sympathy with the stricken 
parents that business was suspended and all the 
neighbors turned out to the search. Then at last 
whistles blew and shots were fired and shouts of joy 
were heard, and the whole town, sleepless and ex- 
hausted, but happy beyond words, celebrated the 
finding of the child. This human joy but faintly 
illustrates the joy in the skies when the shepherd re- 
turns from his search in the wilderness. ‘Joy shall 
be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth,” joy 
over the final victory of the Son of Man! 


«oe 
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The Discipline of Controversy 


Hubert C. Herring 


sHE war-makers are always asking us to re- 
S| member something. There were years when 
we remembered the Maine, other years when 
we remembered the Lusitania. It is well 
that we remember: it is important what we remember. 

In the interests of peace, let us remember Detroit. 

The incidents gathering around the recent meet- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor in Detroit 
furnish food for thought, strenuous food, rather tough 
and stringy at times, requiring vigorous chewing, but 
nourishing, none the less. 

Let us remember Detroit and American labor. 

American labor has not found itself. It is still 
disjointed and disunited. The American Federation 
is the solid and rather imponderable heart of it, but 
it is not the American labor movement. That move- 
ment has still to assume form and coherence. 

The American Federation is in good hands. Its 
leadership is able and devoted. It is marked by human 
sympathy and social devotion. It ranks among the 
constructive social forces of America. 

The American Federation grows in imagination. 
Its concern for the laboring masses of Porto Rico 
and Mexico shows the stuff which is in it. It has 
genuine missionary zeal. Its concern for German 
labor and English labor entitles it to a large measure 
of appreciation. 

The American Federation grows in a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the workers in poorly paid industries. 
It is good to know that its leaders feel the responsibility 
for the Passaic situation and are determined to contrib- 
ute their share. Rabbi Wise’s impassioned plea for 
Passaic furnished one of the great hours of the con- 
vention. American labor showed its concern for the 
textile workers of the South, for the men and women 
in prison, for the garment workers of New York. 
These are the crusades of labor, and they reveal its 
heart. Such will prevent organized labor from be- 
coming an aristocracy which bars the unprivileged. 

The American Federation has its own timidity. 
It protested with heat against the presumption of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce in suppressing free 
speech in the Y. M. C. A. and the churches. The 
next day it stifled free speech, by condemning Sher- 
wood Eddy for his accurate and dispassionate remarks 
about Russia. We all have our sensitive spots, and 
our dread of drafts. The Board of Commerce sees 
things in the dark when labor unions are mentioned. 
The A. F. of L. goes cold and white when Russia is 
mentioned. Sherwood Eddy suggested that labor 
should send a commission to Russia, to see and to 
learn. Labor in effect replied: We know all we care 
to know about Russia, and we are insulted that you 
should even mention the word in our presence. Why 
should the A. F. of L. and the Detroit Chamber of 
Commerce feel so righteously indignant towards 
each other? They have some things in common. 
This human race is sensitive in its prejudices. 

America needs a labor movement. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has the opportunity of meet- 
ing this need. It is widely representative, it is ably 


led, it is soundly conservative. It is increasingly re- 
liant upon the spirit of conciliatien. It knows full 
well that the expedients of war will not in the long 
run settle anything.’ No more important word has 
been uttered by an American industrial leader than 
this word from President Green: “Conditions and 
states of mind . . . stand in the way of co-operation 
which labor leaders and progressive managers desire 
to bring about. But it is our belief that such con- 
ditions and states of mind will gradually disappear 
as the benefits of co-operation to both parties appear. 
Progress towards these things requires the education 
of management and the education of employees. It 
means we must learn the spirit and methods of work- 
ing together which are not things which can be learned 
by precept or formula, but must be evolved out of 
the process itself. Let not one of us be deceived as 
to the difficulties of the undertaking; but, on the 
other hand, the benefits and advantages to be gained 
are worth all the difficulties and the perplexities that 
are required for the achievement. Labor stands 
ready and willing to do its part.” 

Let us remember Detroit—and what was learned 
about its Board of Commerce and allied organizations. 
The employer has the right to organize, and the duty. 
It is as much his right and duty as it is the right and 
duty of labor to organize. 

Organizations are necessary, and perilous. Em- 
ployers’ associations and labor unions are alike in 
this. The wrong people often get into office, and they 
say the wrong things. 

The Detroit experience revealed the organized 
employer at his worst. It did not even reveal good 
strategy. 

The Detroit experience revealed the absurdity 
of a situation in which the powerful employers of a 
great city form an iron-clad organization for the pro- 
tection of their mutual interests, and fight a similar 
organization among the workers. 

Let us say with all earnestness to the employers 
of Detroit that they fight a losing battle. In this 
heyday of their industrial power, the employers may 
be able to defeat the unions. They may be able . 
through the power of high wages and abundant labor, 
and through various coercive measures, to prevent 
labor from being organized. It will be an empty vic- 
tory, won at the cost of the self-respect of the em- 
ployers, the distrust of the workers. Labor organi- 
zation is as inevitable as any force in America. It 
may be hindered, it may be blocked, it may be momen- 
tarily defeated, but, sooner or later, the employers 
of Detroit must concede to their workers the right 
which they themselves possess, to organize as they 
please, to elect their own representatives, and to bar- 
gain as they choose. It may not be comfortable, it 
may not be easy, but it is inevitable. The self-re- 
specting instincts of democracy and legitimate human 
pride lead on and can not be denied. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce has served 
America by showing how blind organizations can be. 
It has illustrated the perennial peril which lurks in 
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There is bigness in Detroit, population, 


bigness. ¢ : 
Bigness is 


bank clearings, industrial achievements. 
often cruel. 

As to the methods used by the employers’ groups 
in Detroit, enough has been said. Whether its mem- 
bers will face the facts and clean house, or whether 
they must wait for the stern discipline of conflict, 
remains to be seen. 

This one thing the Detroit Board of Commerce 
should remember. It does not pay to suppress free 
speech. It can not be done. The corked bottle has 
the habit of exploding. 

Let us remember Detroit—and the lesson to the 
church. 

Detroit is the city which was graced for many 
years by Bishop Charles D. Williams. He would have 
had things to say had he lived to-day. 

The pulpit of Detroit had little to say. The few 
exceptions were—exceptions. 

It is easy to be unfair to the church. The De- 
troit ministers were caught in a situation which was 
unexpected and tangled. The questions which spring 
out of that experience persist. 

The church is being asked: Where do you stand, 
with the privileged, or with all the people? Is Ameri- 
can Protestantism the bound servant of those who 
control the wealth of the country? At what price do 
you raise great budgets, and build great buildings? 
Do you pledge the words of your lips and the thoughts 
of your hearts for the sake of institutional greatness? 

The questions may be biased, they may be un- 
fair, but they are asked. 


The New York 


Out of the whole discussion there should come a 
new attempt to redefine “the freedom of the pulpit.” 
The church will be great when its laymen determine 
to protect the freedom of the man of the pulpit, even 
though he may seem to many utterly wrong. Only 
so will the honor of the church be safe. 

Let us remember Detroit—and the Y. M.C.A. 

For years, the Detroit Y. M. C. A. has dreamed 
of bigness. Its Board of Directors has been recruited 
from men of wealth, and the choices have often re- 
vealed faulty judgment. The country is gasping as 
it reads the list of men who compose the managing 
group of that organization. The indictment is not 
against the men because of their wealth, but because 
of the political and business connections which cluster 
about their names. 

The Y. M. C. A. dreamed of bigness, and achieved 
it. It raised five millions for new buildings. It has 
now discovered that one gives surety for the money 
so raised, and that there is no freedom. 

The country is asking, what of the Y. M. C. A.? 
Does it furnish an atmosphere in which free men can 
prosper and prophesy, or does it crush its free spirits? 
Does the fact that Sherwood Eddy, and a few others 
of brave prophetic mould, succeed in holding their 
positions within the ranks of the Y. M. C. A. mean 
that the atmosphere of the association is truly free? 
Are the men of lesser name, but of equal courage, 
being crushed out by this spirit of bigness, this spirit 
of institutional conservatism, within the Y. M. C. A.? 

The Christian people of America want to know. 
The Y. M. C. A. must answer. 


Peace Conference 


Stanley Manning 


SIXTEEN Universalist ministers from Maine 
4| and Michigan and Florida and various places 
in between met in New York City on Tues- 
Bf} day, Oct. 19, to discuss various problems 
connected with the maintenance of world peace, and 
particularly the work which the Universalist Church 
and its ministers can do in this direction. The meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of the General Con- 
vention’s Commission on Foreign Affairs and World 
Peace. 

Dr. Benton opened the meeting with introductory 
remarks in which he emphasized the fact, so often over- 
looked or denied, that workers for international peace 
are truly patriotic citizens, and lovers of their country 
no less than the most ardent militarist. 

The Rev. Hal T. Kearns served as chairman, and 
the Rey. Stanley Manning as secretary. 

The matter of the relation of the United States 
to the World Court was presented by Dr. Arthur W. 
Grose, who said that the heart of the problem is the 
fifth of the reservations proposed by the Senate when 
it voted for the entry of the United States into the 
Court. This is, in substance, that no request for an 
advisory opinion in which the United States has or 
claims an interest shall be considered by the Court. 
This would give our nation an absolute veto as to 
even the consideration of any matter by the Court. 
Dr. Grose stated that there has never been a legal 


decision as to the powers of the nations represented 
in the Council of the League in this direction. If the 
consideration of any question by the Court requires 
their unanimous consent, this reservation would place 
the United States on the same basis with them. If, 
on the other hand, a majority vote of the Council is 
all that is required, this reservation would give the 
United States a veto power which no other nation has. 
Mr. Hawes presented a resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted, that we urge the utmost endeavor on 
the part of our churches and ministers in the creation 
of a public opinion favoring our entry into the World 
Court on a basis of equality with those nations rep- 
resented in the Council of the League of Nations- 

Dr. Benton presented the matter of Philippine 
independence, as one of the potential causes of ill 
feeling in the Pacific area. He stressed the fact that 
at the time the islands were taken over by our gov- 
ernment, and repeatedly since then, both in political 
platforms and official action at Washington, indepen- 
dence has been promised when the islands should be 
ready for self-government. Recently a movement 
has arisen to deny them independence, regardless 
of these promises. There is a question whether the 
Philippine people really wish for independence, and a 
further question whether they are ready for,it. . Dr. 
Harold Marshall made the point that no people can be 
depended upon to govern themselves until there is - 
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built up a fundamental political morality and in- 
telligence. If independence is not given to the islands, 
it should be clear that the reason is that there is no 
general desire on the part of the people there for it, 
or that there are not the conditions which promise 
the success of the experiment, and that the economic 
advantage of the United States should have no weight 
in making the decision. It was urged that our minis- 
ters and people acquaint themselves with the situation. 

Dr. Sidney L. Gulick came at the invitation of 
the Commission to present the matter of relations 
with Japan in view of the recent exclusion law. He 
stated that there is now no public agitation in Japan 
against the law, because the leaders there recognize 
that such agitation would defeat its own purpose. 
There is a growing coldness between the Japanese 
Christians and the American missionaries there, 
because of this law and because of the failure of the 
Christian people in America to try to have the law 
changed. There is the same feeling among the Hindus 
and the Chinese. The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America advocates placing Oriental im- 
migration on the same quota basis with that of other 
nations. Beginning in July, 1927, this would admit 
only 150 Japanese, 100 Chinese and 100 Hindus a 
year. There has been introduced into Congress a 
Constitutional Amendment which would permanently 
exclude from citizenship even American-born chil- 
dren of foreigners not eligible for citizenship them- 
selves. The result of this would be the presence in 
our national life of a group of people permanently 
looking to foreign governments for legal protection. 
If the matter of a change in the immigration law is 
urged at this time it would start a counter campaign 
of prejudice which would do more harm than the 
other would do good. Before any fundamental change 
in the law can be brought about there will have to be 
a wide-spread program of education. 

Miss Hathaway spoke of the need which she has 
found in many places for education to counteract the 
misinformation which is current regarding Japan. 
Several of those present told of the effectiveness of 
Miss Hathaway’s own work, and the attention she 
has secured from men and women alike in her visits 
to our churches. She has corrected many mistaken 
ideas regarding the Japanese people, but she feels the 
difficulty of the task, because those mistaken ideas, 
which are actual misrepresentations of the fact, have 
crept into text books in geography and other subjects. 

The matter of compulsory military training was 
introduced by a letter from the Rev. George Gay, 
and after general discussion it was unanimously voted 
that the sentiment of the meeting is opposed to com- 
pulsory military training in civil institutions. In 
the discussion the case of the University of the City 
of New York was cited, in which a considerable num- 
ber of students selected other physical training in 
preference to military drill when given the option 
this year, in spite of the fact that they were compelled 
to purchase their own uniforms for this, whereas the 
uniforms for those taking military drill were furnished 
free by the Government. There was also delay in 
arranging the hours for the other physicial training 
work, so that many students had completed their 
programs and could not rearrange them. 


The Rey. Richard McLaughlin presented tle 
matter of the inter-allied debts, and it was on this 
point that most difference of opinion was shown. 
Mr. McLaughlin advocated that they be regarded as 
debts of honor, and their payment be left entirely to 
the debtor nations, all United States officials placed 
in foreign nations as collectors being Withdrawn. Dr. 
Benton urged that the debts will be a source of ill- 
feeling for fifty years and more if they are not can- 
celed, so interfering with the growth of international 
amity and good-will. 

Dr. Arthur W. Grose suggested that the trouble 
is that the debts and their settlement have been re- 
garded as a merely cold-blooded business proposi- 
tion, and not from the standpoint of international 
good-will. 

Dr. Theodore Fischer urged that the first step to 
take is one easily possible of accomplishment, the 
arrangement of treaties of complete arbitration with 
such nations as would enter into them, and it was 
voted unanimously to petition the President urging 
that treaties of complete arbitration, covering all 
matters of dispute, be arranged with the principal 
nations, and that because of our historic relation- 
ships overtures be first made to the British Empire. 
In the discussion, the Rev. Edward Lewis suggested 
the danger to world peace in the forming of an alli- 
ance merely of the United States and the British 
Empire, as this would almost certainly lead to the 
formation of opposing alliances by other nations. 

The Rev. Louis J. Richards told of the exhibi- 
tion of the George Inness painting, ““The Only Hope,” 
in many places from Atlantic City to Kansas City. 
This exhibition was financed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Tarpon Springs, where it will be permanently 
placed in our church. This exhibition has been a 
successful instance of education for peace in a posi- 
tive way, rather than anti-war agitation. Mr. Rich- 
ards said that as he had gone around with the pic- 
tures many ministers had told him that most minis- 
ters are not interested in peace questions at all, 
being busy with individual church problems. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Benton, it was voted to 
endorse the suggestion of Dr. David Starr Jordan 
that there should be an Under-Secretary for Peace 
in the Department of State in Washington. 

Dr. Benton also suggested that one of the chief 
difficulties in the way of education for peace is that 
we have no common starting point or common definite 
objective. There is no well sustained program of 
peace education, although the Federal Council and 
others have prepared many excellent suggestions. 
and materials. It was unanimously voted to ask the 
General Sunday School Association to create a de- 
partment of Peace Education similar to that of tem- 
perance. 

A vote of enthusiastic approval was given to Miss 
Hathaway’s work among our churches in promoting 
a better understanding of the Japanese people and 
nation, as well as of our missionary work there. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Dr. Gulick 
and to the Federal Council for the use of a room in 
which to hold the Conference. 

' The suggestion of a similar meeting some months 
later was approved. 
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Our Prayers Together 


George Ezra Huntley 


Sunday 

The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; 
the world, and they that dwell therein. For he hath 
founded it upon the seas, and established it upon the 
floods. Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; who hath 
not lifted up his soul unto vanity, and hath not sworn 
deceitfully. He shall receive a blessing from the Lord 
and righteousness from the God of his salvation. 
This is the generation of them that seek after him, 
that seek thy face, O God of Jacob. Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors: And the King of glory shall come in. Who is 
the King of glory? The Lord strong and mighty, the 
Lord mighty in battle. Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates; Yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors: And the 
King of glory shall come in. Who is this King of 
glory? The Lord of hosts, he is the King of glory. 

Psalm 24. 


O King of Glory, glorious in wisdom and glorious 
in patience and glorious in loving-kindness, now do 
we open the gates of our hearts that Thou mayest enter 
in. O Lord of Hosts, Thou who dost possess the earth 
and the fulness thereof, we are thrilled and uplifted 
when we understand that Thou art our gentle, seeking 
Father, inviting us to Thy companionship and Thy 
service. Help us, that with clean hands and pure 
hearts we may come into communion with Thee and 
may develop in ourselves all that is highest and 
sweetest and best. Thus, living in obedience to Thy 
law, may we add, as Thy creatures may, to Thy 
eternal glory. Amen. 


Monday 

The Lord is. my light and my salvation; whom 
shall I fear? The Lord is the strength of my life: of 
whom shall I be afraid? For in the day of trouble he 
shall keep me secretly in his pavilion: In the covert of 
his tabernacle shall he hide me; he shall lift me up 
uponarock. Hear, O Lord, when I cry with my voice: 
Have mercy also upon me, and answer me. When 
thou saidest, Seek ye my face; my heart said unto 
thee, Thy face, Lord, I will seek. Hide not thy face 
from me; put not thy servant away in anger. Thou 
hast been my help; cast me not off, neither forsake me, 
O God of my salvation. When my father and my 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up. 
I had fainted, unless I had believed to see the good- 
ness of the Lord in the land of the living. Wait on 
the Lord: Be strong, and let thine heart take courage; 
Yea, wait thou upon the Lord. 

Psalm 27. 


Father, we greatly rejoice in the words of con- 
fidence and triumph that have come down to us 
through the ages, witnessing that aspiring men of 
old found Thee a sure and sufficient ally. Now, ina 
world made new, we cherish the old faith. Every 
day we are in need. Every day we have to struggle 
with adversaries that seem irresistible. We are 
tempted to doubt; we are lured to sin; we are burdened 


and over-burdened. But, O never-forsaking God, 
Thou hast been our help in every hour of need. Hence- 
forth we will wait on Thee. In Thee we shall have - 
courage and strength. In Thee we will triumph. 
Amen. 

Tuesday 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament sheweth his handiwork. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth knowl- 
edge. There is no speech nor language; their voice 
can not be heard. Their line is gone out through all 
the earth, and their words to the end of the world. 
In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, which 
is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and 
rejoiceth as a strong man to run his course. His going 
forth is from the end of the heaven, and his circuit 
unto the ends of it: and there is nothing hid from the 
heat thereof. The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring 
the soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. The precepts of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the Lord is 
pure, enlightening the eyes. The fear of the Lord 
is clean, enduring for ever. The judgments of the 
Lord are true, and righteous altogether. More to be 
desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold: 
Sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. More- 
over by them is thy servant warned: In keeping of 
them there is great reward. Who can discern his 
errors? Clear thou me from hidden faults. Keep back 
thy servant also from presumptuous sins; let them not 
have dominion over me: then shall I be upright, and 
I shall be innocent from the great transgression. Let 
the words of my mouth, and the meditations of my 
heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength, 
and my redeemer. 

Psalm 19. 


God of love and God of law, help us to look with 
discerning eyes upon Thy universe. In the coursing 
of the stars may we behold Thy loving-kindness and 
in the music of the spheres may we recognize Thy 
voice. Henceforth may we make Thy will our will, 
and, walking in accordance with Thy perfect law, may 
we gain the reward of the righteous. Amen. 


Wednesday 

God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. Therefore will we not fear, though 
the earth do change, and though the mountains be 
moved in the heart of the seas; though the waters 
thereof roar and be troubled, though the mountains 
shake with the swelling thereof. There is a river, the 
streams whereof make glad the city of God, the holy 
place of the tabernacles of the Most High. God is 
in the midst of her; she shall not be moved; God shall 
help her, and that right early. The nations raged, | 
the kingdoms were moved: He uttered his voice, the 
earth melted. The Lord of hosts is with us; the God 
of Jacob is our refuge. Come, behold the works of 
the Lord, what desolations he hath made in the earth. 
He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; . 
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He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; 
He burneth the chariots in the fire. Be still, and 
know that I am God: I will be exalted among the 
nations, I will be exalted in the earth. The Lord of 
hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge. 
Psalm 46. 


O Thou who never failest us, however dire may 
be our necessity, we comfort ourselves to-day and in- 
spire ourselves with a thought of Thy presence and 
power. Often we are confused and beset. Life be- 
comes too intense and difficult. In ourselves and of 
ourselves we have no hope. Then we become still 
and know that Thouart God. Peaceenters our hearts. 
Power enters our limbs. Be Thou, O God, our 
refuge and strength, our very present help in trouble. 
Amen. 


Thursday 


Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. 
Serve the Lord with gladness: Come before his pres- 
ence with singing. Know ye that the Lord he is God: 
It is he that hath made us, and we are his; we are his 
people, and the sheep of his pasture. Enter into his 
gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts with 
praise; give thanks unto him, and bless his name. 
For the Lord is good; his mercy endureth forever; and 
his faithfulness unto all generations. 

Psalm 100. 


O God, altogether good, altogether wise and al- 
together strong, now do we rejoice exceedingly to be 
alive and to have share in Thy eternal blessing. We 
join with all throughout the earth who give Thee 
praise. We thank Thee for Thy gifts which even now 
seem good and we thank Thee for those other gifts 
we not yet are able to understand. Our hearts sing 
in Thy presence. Yet we would not content ourselves 
with song while our fellow men are in need of our 
word and work. Being deeply grateful, we serve with 
gladness. Amen. 

Friday 

He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 
I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my for- 
tress; my God, in whom I trust. For he shall deliver 
thee from the snare of the fowler, and from the noi- 
some pestilence. He shall cover thee with his pinions, 
and under his wings shalt thou take refuge: His 
truth is a shield and buckler. Thou shalt not be 
afraid for the terror by night, nor for the arrow 
that flieth by day; for the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, nor for the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten 
thousand at thy right hand; but it shall not come 
nigh thee. Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold, 
and see the reward of the wicked. For thou, O Lord, 
art my refuge! Thou hast made the Most High thy 
habitation; there shall no evil befall thee, neither shall 
any plague come nigh thy tent. For he shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 
They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest thou 
dash thy foot against astone. Thou shalt tread upon 
the lion and adder. The young lion and the serpent 
shalt thou trample under feet. Because he hath set 
his love upon me, therefore will I deliver him: I will 


set him on high, because he hath known my name. 
He shall call upon me, and I will answer him; I will 
be with him in trouble: I will deliver him, and honour 
him. With long life will I satisfy him, and shew him 
my salvation. 

Psalm 91. 


hs 

How safe we are, O God, having Thee for our guide 
and protector! How rich we are, having Thee for 
our sure providing Father! We will not weaken our- 
selves by doubt nor torment ourselves by worry. 
Walking with faith in Thee, and with love for our 
fellow men, may we make this day one of high success, 
of abiding profit and of perfect peace.. Amen. 


Saturday 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the wicked, nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. But his delight 
is in the law of the Lord; and in his law doth he meditate 
day and night. And he shall be like a tree planted by 
the streams of water, that bringeth forth its fruit 
in its season, whose leaf also doth not wither; and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. The wicked are 
not so; but are like the chaff which the wind driveth 
away. Therefore the wicked shall not stand in the 
judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of the 
righteous. For the Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous! but the way of the wicked shall perish. 

Psalm 1. 


We thank Thee, O Thou invincible God, for the 
assurance that all that is base and mean and cruel is 
doomed to extinction. We rejoice to believe that 
nobility and cleanliness and altruism, being in har- 
mony with Thy nature and will, are permanent. 
May it be our high honor to help to deliver the weak 
from their weakness and the wicked from their wick- 
edness. Now, in great joy, we ally ourselves with 
Thee. Amen. 


The selections this week are from the unknown psalmists of 


early Israel. 
x 


PRAYER 


He who lifts holy hands in prayer to God 

Needs not to roam nor journey far abroad, 

For God is ever near him; neither needs 

To buy an unwilling favor by strange deeds 

Of sacrifice and self-renunciation. 

God is th’ Eternal Father; and, as light, 

Is everywhere. His precious face is bright 

With an anticipating love, to give 

The one great gift to them that to Him live, 

Whose prayer is a perfected consecration. 

To them that know Him, is He more by far 

Then all the blazing glory of sun and star. 

Not the exuberance of joy in life, 

Not all the conquests wrung by eager strife, 

Not all the gifts of human love so sweet, 

Nor aspirations, for the ablest meet, 

Nor sense of power, nor praise, nor swelling pride, 

Can satisfy, as he is satisfied 

In whose heart God has whispered words of peace, 

Who knows temptation’s last, complete surcease, 

Ideals of earth replaced by heaven’s ideal, 

Thought, perfected by love, in love made real, 

And all things lesser lost in God’s great heart. 
Frank Hugh Foster. 
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Where We Get a Great Response 


= 11, through the history of the Japan Mission 
A| it has been clearly demonstrated that litera- 
ture is one of the most effective means of 
2s} education that the missionaries can use. 
The Japanese are great readers and keenly interested 
in new ideas. Japan is not a country where literature 
goes to waste. In fact there are many instances in 
the history of the mission where reports have been 
made of an amazing number of times that single 
books and pamphlets have been read and re-read 
and passed around a family or a neighborhood. In- 
ability to meet this demand for more light is one of 
the most pathetic things the missionaries have had to 
face. 

Recently this matter has been brought to our 
attention again by a letter from the Rev. H. M. Cary 
to the Mission Board. From that letter we quote 
the following paragraphs: 


Immediately upon receipt of this letter the Board 
of Foreign Missions issued the following bulletin: 


To All Ministers 
Dear Fellow-W orkers: 

Your Board of Foreign Missions is enclosing here- 
with a letter just received from Dr. Cary of Tokyo, which 
is self-explanatory. The sum and substance of this 
letter is that we need about $600 to complete the special 
fund of $1,500 for literature in Japan and fulfil the con- 
ditions attached to some of the appropriations for this 
purpose. 

Dr. Cary is very anxious to issue some new litera- 
ture to help in his work. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is helping to raise the amount needed. Is there 
some way in which you can help us secure the $600 bal- 
ance necessary? A special offering or some individual 
contributions would be greatly appreciated. 

We are not in a position to advance this money 
from general mission funds, as we are forced to report 
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You have heard of an appeal for a printing fund for 
Japan. Some State Conventions have made appropria- 
tions for this fund, amounting to about $900, but condi- 
tioned on receiving the full amount of $1,500. Six hun- 
dred is still to be raised to call the other $900. There 
the matter rests—-on your side of the Pacific. 

. On our side of the Pacific the matter will not rest. 
In Dr. Keirn’s time, more than ten years ago, many 
pamphlets were published and a post office mission 
was carried on very actively. Yesterday Mr. Ito 
showed me a letter in which the writer asked for eight 
or ten of those old pamphlets by number, showing that 
some one remembered what he had seen long ago and 
wanted to see them again. If this were an isolated case 
it would be interesting but not significant. This letter, 
however, was the fourth one this summer. All our sup- 
ply of printed matter was lost in the earthquake of Sep- 
tember, 1923. The third anniversary of that great dis- 
aster has come and gone and we are still without printed 
matter. When such letters come in Mr. Ito sends, in- 
stead of the pamphlets asked, our “regrets” that we have 
nothing, and does what he can to meet the need in a long 
personal letter. 

Literature for this is an absolute necessity. The 
printed word goes everywhere. Practically every man 
and woman in Japan can read and does read. Paren- 
thetically I may say that we have a plan for carrying 
the spoken word all over Japan; but I withhold it be- 
cause this fund for literature takes precedence. 

We do not pretend to tell you what to do or how to 
doit. Weare simply laying the matter before you hope- 
fully. 

Looked at from a distance and with eyes of 
faith it does not seem so great a matter if we are con- 
sidering the ability of the churches to do it. It is simply 
a question—or so it seems to us—of doing it. Even 
though State Conventions have voted appropriations 
for this purpose, I can’t see that that need prevent an 
individual Universalist church or an individual Uni- 
versalist from helping the General Convention to call 
that $900. 

In closing, I can’t boost this appeal by saying that, 
if you help with this, we will never ask for anything else. 
You would not yourselves if you were on this assign- 
ment. 

We are all well and happy here and—in spite of 
the fact that we are asking for help—grateful for all 
you have done and are doing 


a deficit again in last year’s account. Please help on 

this special fund, but do not let it interfere with your 

regular contributions to Japan. It is essential that we 

do not cripple our workers there by cutting down their 

appropriation. 

We have always found it easy to raise money for 
a specific object and difficult to raise money for a 
cause. The majority of people will contribute much 
more to the education of a boy whose name they 
know and whose struggles they understand than they 
will contribute to a Board for the purpose of helping 
such boys in general. The money which people pay 
the most reluctantly as a rule is the money that is 
classified as taxes or quotas or assessments. The 
General Secretary is right in insisting that we do not 
divert funds from the regular offerings for the Japan 
Mission, because such diversion would result in paral- 
ysis of all our work. On the other hand, it is per- 
fectly right to let people understand that there are 
definite, specific objects to which they also can con- 
tribute. There is no question but what many people 


will be willing to contribute to this literature fund as _ 


soon as they understand the situation. 
; * * * 


LEFT TO RIGHT: STETSON, NAGANO, TERAZAWA, 
MIZUMUKAI, TSUGA, CARY 
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Pertinent Paragraphs About Japan 


INTERESTING FACTS FOUND IN THE REPORTS 


Miss Kent has been holding mothers’ meetings once a 
month for the mothers of the Midori Kindergarten children, at 
which she gives them talks on child health. A doctor from the 
Imperial Government Food Investigation Bureau has been 
giving lectures to the kingderarten teachers and the mothers on 
child welfare, beginning with pre-natal care. 

’ Eleven girls have left the Blackmer Home in the past year 
and eight have been admitted, making the present membership 
nineteen. The new girls are for the most part quite a bit younger 
and have added life and joyousness to the group. 

Of the girls who have been in the Blackmer Home for more 
than fifteen months only one has not been baptized. 

There are forty-five pupils in the Akasaka kindergarten 
at the Akasaka Church in Tokyo. They have all had a physical 
examination by the St. Luke’s Hospital physician, who did this 
entirely without charge, and even returned the gift the kinder- 
garten sent him, to be used for something the children might 
need. 

The mothers of the Akasaka Kindergarten children have 
provided a large sand-box for the yard at an expense of probably 
200 yen. 

The children of the Ohayo Kindergarten, at the lidimachi 
Church in Tokyo, are almost all subnormal physically, due to 
the fact that they were born at the time of the earthquake and 
in a neighborhood destroyed by fire. The workers of the Kin- 
dergarten feel that they have.a great opportunity for relief work. 

There is a membership of sixty-three children in the Shizu- 
oka Kindergarten. The mothers of last year’s graduates have 
donated two new swings. 

On thirty Tuesday evenings last year a group of boys met 
at the Tokyo Mission House at Higashinakano to read and dis- 
cuss Old Testament stories and Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Last June at Reinanzaka, the Congregational Mission 
Church where Mrs. Cary has been doing co-operative work, a 
students’ afternoon English service was held, planned, worked up, 
and advertised by Mrs. Cary’s class. One hundred and forty-six 
were present, almost all of them students, most of them boys 
and youngmen. This was a first attempt at anything of the kind. 

Last winter there were sixty members in the Sunday school 
at the Carys’ home. 

During the first six months of 1926 twelve hundred and fifty 
guests had been entertained at various parties at the Mission 
House, besides countless students who studied English in the 
house and many more who played tennis, ball and croquet on 
the grounds and the many children who have also played there. 

Last year there were eighty-one children in the Osaka Sunday 
school, 125 in the Shizuoka Sunday sehool, and ninety in the 


lidamachi Sunday school. 
* * 


THE REV. TOKYOHIKO KAGAWA 


He is the Christian apostle to the poor who explains his pas- 
sion to serve in the following words: “I want to be one of the 
disciples of our Lord, who is worthy to be called a Christian, who 
is ready to bear the Cross for his sake.” 

His life-story already is the amazing revelation of what 
one man can do who takes his Christianity seriously. On Christ- 
mas eve in 1908, he went into the slums of Kobe to live. Physi- 
cians had informed him that he was suffering from tuberculosis. 
Butinto theslums he went. Whatever years remained, he wanted 
to do good before he died. His one prayer was, “Give me strength 
to help the needy in the slums.” 

He preached on the street corners. He preached in the sick- 
room. He preached at the funerals. His home was in a house 
regarded as haunted. But he turned its spirit into holy love that 
made it a lodging-house and hospital of Christ. 

Back in 1917, when small-pox raged in the city slums, he or- 
ganized a free clinic and free dispensary for the poor. He was 


the organizer of settlement work. He organized a labor union. 
His Christian novels, “‘Across the Death Line,” and ‘‘Piercing 
the Sun,” are among the best sellers in Japan. The profits of his 
publications he used for his benevolences. He organized a Ten- 
ant Farmers’ Union to improve the conditions of the peasants. 
His effort to make Japan more democratic in politics and in- 
dustry, applying Christian principles, has brought him prison 
sentences. Thousands in Tokyo have become Christians because 
Kagawa has followed the Christ. 
Baris 
* * 


A PICTURE OF A GLASS FACTORY IN JAPAN 


An unlighted shed, pitch black except for the blinding flare 
from gas ovens, scores of little ten to fourteen-year-old girls and 
boys, darting from oven to cooler, to annealing oven, blowing the 
fiery mass of molten glass into bottle shape—numbed, stupefied, 
expressionless little gnomes, feeding a fiery monster. No color 
in the little thin faces, no response to smiles, no interest in any- 
thing outside the task that was set for them; for nine hours to 
plod in this blackness, choked by the fumes from the seething 
glass, eye-brows and eye-lashes singed—at the end of the long 
day to receive from fifteen to thirty cents—a pittance less than 
the cost of the coarse rice that the little tired body needs to 
keep going. 

UNC) Os 


* * 


BEGINNING BACK HOME 


The principles which control in mission work are the same in 
Japan as in India. 

The Rev. E. Stanley Jones, a missionary to India, reported 
the following conversation with Mahatma Gandhi: 

“Mahatma Gandhi, I am very anxious to see Christianity 
naturalized in India, not something identified with foreign people 
and with foreign governments, but a part of the national life of 
India, contributing its power to India’s uplift. What would 
you suggest that we do in order to make that possible?” 

Gandhi replied: “If you are going to do that I would sug- 
gest to you four things: (1) that all you Christians, missionaries 
and all, must begin to live more like Christ. If you would come 
to us, you must come in the spirit of Jesus Christ, and if you come 
in his spirit, we can not resist you. (2) I would suggest that 
you must practise your religion without adulterating it or ton- 
ing it down. (8) I would suggest to you that you put your em- 
phasis upon love, for love is the central thing in Christianity. 
(4) I would suggest to you that you study the non-Christian 
religions more sympathetically to find out the good that is in 
them, in order to have a more sympathetic approach to their 
peoples.” 

J del Cyd Bp 


*, 


METHODS OF WORK 


By way of commentary, I think I ought to remind you of 
some things connected with this work. This is a big country in 
all ways except in square miles. The population is about sixty 
million, as you know. The people are distributed thickly over 
these islands. When we take a map of Japan, put four dots on 
the map at Tokyo, Shizuoka, Nagoya and Osaka respectively, 
and speak of each dot as a center of activity, it looks and sounds 
as if we were in a fair way to make an impression on Japan. 
However, a church or Sunday school has little influence beyond 
the number of those who attend it. This number is small. 
With the exception of the building at Shizuoka and Dojin House, 
space and equipment are very limited. Under these circum- 
stances we feel cramped, and missionary enthusiasm naturally 
takes refuge in plans to reach larger numbers of people. The 
plans are four—silent preaching by means of the stereopticon, 
preaching over the radio, preaching from an automobile and the 
printed word. Of these plans the first is limited by difficulties of 
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transportation, limited number of slides, weather conditions 
and available places. Preaching over the radio is limited by the 
fact that there are only three broadcasting stations, which are 
under the management of a body unsympathetic to the Christian 
cause. Also each station has a crowded program. Thus far, 
only one of our men, Nagano, has had the privilege of getting 
“on the air.”’ The automobile plan is all in the future, and even 
if we had the automobile, printed matter would still be a neces- 
sity. We are, therefore, narrowed down to this means, namely, 
printed matter. As you know, all that we had was destroyed and 
until we get some more we can only reach those with whom 
we core in personal contact. We can wait for the church in- 
definitely. Nagano has waited twenty years for a suitable 
building. We can wait for the Perin-Cate Home likewise. But 
if we are to make any impression on the religious thought of 
Japan, we must have printed matter. 
H.M.Cary. 


* * 
DOES THIS HIT US? 


Iu August, 1924, at the meeting of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation in England, the representative from India said: 

“When Christianity first came to India, the non-Christians 
said ‘Christianity is not true.’ They have had to abandon that 
position because of the evidences of the Christian faith. Then, 
the second line of attack was ‘Christianity is not new.’ They 
tried to parallel from their own sacred books what is found in the 
Fille. This position has been abandoned because there is no 
one like Christ in the Hindu sacred scriptures. Now the line 
of attack is this—‘Christianity is not you, Christianity is not 
you.’ ” 

This statement has bitter experiences behind it. The 
foreigner in India, not a missionary of the Christian Church, 
has followed tactics in business and government that belonged 
to the scoundrel. The Orient has been atrociously victimized 
by the Westerners. It is asking: “Have we the right picture of 
Christianity? Or is the gospel of Christ something else, totally 
different in its purposes?” 

F.CoL. 


* * 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The Board of Foreign Missions met at Headquarters on Oct. 
11 to receive reports for the year and plan the work of the Board 
for the new season. Members present were: Rev. Fred C. Lein- 
ing, chairman, Rev. Roger F. Etz, secretary, Rev. C. Guy Rob- 
bins, D. D., Rev. Stanley Manning, Mrs. John Zoller, Mrs. MW ilo 
G. Folsom and Miss Mary Slaughter. 

The Finance Committee had to report a deficit in the reguler 
Japan account of approximately $3,000 for the year, the con- 
tributions from churches and individuals amounting to only 
about $8,200. This committee also reported pledges amounting 
to $925 toward a literature fund of $1,500 which Dr. Cary is very 
anxious to raise. A letter is going to each minister in the de- 
nomination asking for help from his people for this particular 
purpose. 

The Home Bese Committee, which has as its function the 
education of the people here at home, is attempting to present 
the work of the WV ission through poster exhibits, speakers at 
local churches and conventions, and through the summer in- 
stitites held in various parts of the country. All of these ac- 
tivities will be pushed during this year in the hope that the 
work will be adequately financed by our churches. 

New literature is being prepared for distribution. This 
includes a map of the city of Tokyo showing our centers of work, 
a statement of the buc get for the next year, and reports of visitors 
to Japan. This is to te sent to our churches, but any one can 
secure copies | y writing to the office of the Secretary. 

It was voted to try to get some of our churches to organize 
a Church School of Missions in which all of the people of the 
parish might get some valuable training in what we are doing in 
the field in Japan. Attempts will be made to co-ordinate the 
mission study work at the various summer Institutes in co- 
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operation with the other organizations which are interested in 
developing these institutes. 

The problems which the Board has to face are largely finan- 
cial. The work in Japan can be developed just as fast as funds 
are available for it. Our workers overseas are alive and: alert 
to new opportunities. 
gifts from this side of the water. ee) 
R. Fi Bais 
* * i< x 


MR. STETSON’S NEW HOME AT SHIZUOKA 


The garden here is a joy. There is a small grassed lawn, a 
rose-garden with some sixty bushes which blossom almost all 
the year, a rose arch leading to the summer house, which is 
shut off from view by a regular forest of orange, summer-orange, 
fig, loquat, plum, cherry, pine, palm, mallow, cedar and lilac 
trees, while hidden around in nooks here and there are cosmos, 
canna, chrysanthemum, oleandar, dill, azalea, myrtle, lilies, ete., 
and several Virginia creepers cover the trees with orange flowers 
in the summer. A high rocky ‘mountain” with twisted pine 
and golden “Yamabuki’’ bushes can be seen through the arch 
and summer house at the far end of the garden, and at one side 
of the house another mountain is covered with thick evergreens, 
making a cool retreat just outside the windows. In one far 
corner of the garden is a bamboo thicket. There are berry 
bushes and currant bushes, and room for small garden stuff. 
At the front of the house are more palms, a hydrangea and a 
Japan quince. You can understand that, with all this in one 
garcen, it is rather hard to get a satisfactory picture of the house 
from any one place, especially as the house spreads out over quite 
a bit of ground. But we’ll do the best we can. 

It is beginning to seem like home here. The children play 
in the ‘woods’ and are happy all day. It seems good to us to 
feel that this is permanent, and that whatever we pay out on it 
is improvement for the mission, not just so much into some one 
else’s pocket. Since we moved out, the other house has been all 
fixed up to suit the people who moved in, but even so, they are 
leaving at the end of October. The bank who is managing it 
now is quite angry, but I can not feel so very sorry for them. 
Although of course it was not they who le’ it run down so. 

‘ CARs Stee 


* * 


RESULTS 


Kobayashi is the leader in the dentifrice industry in Tokyo. 
He became a Christian eager to prove it. He transformed his 
business from a mad race for gold to a field for service. In his 
factory there are not only hours for work, but hours for prayer 
and play. His factory is famous for fair hours; living wages, 
profit-sharing and educational opportunities. His concern is an 
illustrious pioneer in the application of Christian principles to 
industry. 

The Fuji Spinning Company, one of the largest industries 
of the Orient, has opened its door to the direct presentation of 
the Christ gospel. The employees have their own church or- 
ganization, self-supporting and ambitious to have the uncon- 
verted employees and the neighborhood become Christian. 

The Mikimoto Pearl Concern is pioneering in the same ideals. 

The Kanegafuchi Spinning Concern is doing likewise. 

Matsumoto, Tagawa, Ozawa—three of Tokyo’s political 
leaders, members of Parliament—are Christians. 

Three of Tokyo’s leading daily papers are wholly or in part 
under Christian control. 

At the Imperial and Waseda Universities Christian pro- 
fessors are conspicuous leaders in the faculty and student body. 

“Life of Christ,’’ by Papini, “The Living Universe,” by 
L. P. Jacks, and the Fosdick series have all been translated into 
Japanese. 

Buddhism and Shintoism—the old religious systems—are 
adopting new ideas, new hymns, new programs, new welfare 
organizations, actually copying the Christian ideas and or- 
ganizations. 

F:C.L. ~~ 


We must match their devotion by our ~ 
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Meeting of the Executive Board of the W. N. M. A. 


Eight members of the Executive Board of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association met in Boston for their annual 
“meeting, Oct. 18-22. Not all of these days were spent in executive 
session, for a day at the Clara Barton Birthplace had been planned 


for Tuesday, and Friday the members of the Board were the ° 


guests of the Massachusetts W. U. M.S. at the Public Meeting 
held in Roxbury. 


The Day at the Birthplace 


Tuesday morning brought rather threatening weather, but 
before it was time to start for North Oxford the clouds liited and 
the blue peeped through, first cautiously and then covering the 
sky. Late October is a wonderful time of year to visit the 
Clara Barton Birthplace, for the countryside has on its most 
colorful garments and we agree with the poet when he says: 


“O suns and skies and clouds of June 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye can not rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather.” 


There was much to see in the way of improvements at the 
Birthplace, and more than a day could easily be spent there. 
Mrs. Holden, the custodian, prepared and served a most de- 
lectable luncheon. Mrs. Holden knows the Birthplace so thor- 
oughly and is so interested in its every need that she gives much 
of her enthusiasm to those who visit there. 

All members of the Executive Board returned late in the 
afternoon feeling that in the enlargement of the Fresh Air Camp 
at North Oxford, and the retaining of the Birthplace as a Na- 
tional Shrine, a branch of the work of the W. N. M. A. with 
untold possibilities for service was being developed. 

Wednesday, Oct. 20, found the Executive Board in session 
at 9.30 a. m. to continue through the day and all of the next day. 


Mission Study, Institutes and Camps 


With the reading of the report of the Mission Study chair- 
man, Mrs. Folsom, realization of the growth of interest in mis- 
sion study and the attendance and enthusiasm in summer in- 
stitute and camp work was evident. Plans for another season 
of Institutes were discussed. Always by co-operation better 
and bigger programs can be arranged, and the plan of so doing 
in co-operation with the Board of Foreign Missions was approved. 
It is hoped that we may double the attendance at Galesburg, 
Murray Grove, Ferry Beach, Camp Hill, and at the two camps— 
Murray at Northfield and Cheery at Ferry Beach. Programs 
interesting enough to do this are the aim of the Mission Study 
chairman. 

Miss Ellis gave the name of the mission study book for the 
next year—‘‘A Straight Way toward To-morrow.” There is 
to be but the one general book, which will include foreign and 
home mission study. For our younger people there will be a 
book by Margaret Applegarth called “Stand By.” It sounds as 
if it might have something to do with a radio, and it has. There 
is another interesting book for young folks called “Camp Fires 
on the Congo.” 

Miss Ellis also told of the sale of more than 90,000 copies of 
“Moslem Women” and approximately 20,000 copies of “Young 
Islam on Trek.” 

Mrs. Folsom expressed the wish that more of our women 
might use the Reading List prepared for supplementary reading. 
The reading of the books listed is not compulsory in any way, 
but surely books selected from this list for reading will help add 
interest to the subject. 

Camp Murray is to have the same camp leader as last 
year—-Miss Alice G. Enbom—and with her Miss Rena E. Bradley 
wil continue as assistant. 

The leader for Camp Cheery will be announced a little 
later. Results from the first year of the Clara Barton Guild 
Camp at Ferry Beach justify the confidence of our women that 
next year will:mean a very much larger registration. 


Southern Work 


The chairman of Southern Work, Mrs. Somers, was unable 
to be present at the meeting. She sent a wonderful report, how- 
ever, indicating that she had had a very busy season. Glowing 
reports of the progress of the church at Rocky Mount were given. 
The church is nearly completed on the outside. With the con- 
tinued co-operation of our members and friends we hope to com- 
plete every detail of this project within a year. Then undoubt- 
edly we can “go on to Greensboro.” 

The illustrated lecttre on Southern Work is being revised, 
and will be ready for us in the near future. 

If a complete record of the splendid work at Sunburst, N. C., 
could be given it would take at least two pages to cover it ade- 
quately. Miss Powell says that meetings are held at the church 
regularly, rain or shine, every Sunday evening, with every 
now and then a special Sunday service with dinner on the grounds, 
and communion. There is the Sunday school and that wonderful 
summer school. Miss Downing, the associate worker with Miss 
Powell, has found in just two months that it is a privilege to work 
among the mountain people of North Carolina. She speaks of 
our ‘Friendly House” as a ‘‘very home-like, cosy place.’ Al- 
ready she has been called upon to perform the duties of nurse, 
comforter, a good neighbor, which she is at all times, and various 
other duties. She is learning to ride “‘Lex’’ and the two are be- 
coming fast friends. 

Other mission points in our Southern Circuit are serving in 
their own particular way and all report much being accomplished. 


Clara Barton Guild 


The newly appointed National Secretary of Clara Barton 
Guilds was present at the Board Meeting. Ruth Owens Pullman 
is brimming over with ideas and ideals for Guild work. Guild 
quotas are soon to be sent out distributing the work of our young 
people over our entire mission field, for they will be asked to give 
something for Japan, the South, and for the work which is right- 
fully theirs more than that of the Mission Circles—the Fresh 
Air Camp at North Oxford. 

Plans for a Guild program at the Biennial Convention in 
Hartford next October were discussed and provision for a Guild 
afternoon and possibly evening will be made. 


Clara Barton Birthplace 


Mrs. Hunt’s report of the work at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place for the year was most comprehensive. The record of the 
beginning of the camp preparations, the growth and finally the 
reality of a Fresh Air Camp for little undernourished girls, was 
most interesting and certainly showed progress in the right direc- 
tion. Mrs. Hunt, as chairman of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Committee, is looking forward to greater growth this coming 
summer, when, with the co-operation of the Y. P. C. U. of Mas- 
sachusetts, it is hoped that the camp may be in session for the 
two summer months of July and August. 

Through the efforts of the chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee we may look forward to the completion in the very near 
future of a booklet which will answer the question asked so 
many times, “Tell me more about Clara Barton?” This will 
tell about Clara Barton’s life and also give a history of the Birth- 
place. It will be ready in a few weeks. 


Japan 


Recognizing the value of co-operation in all of our work, it 
was voted to appropriate a sum of money to be given to the 
Board of Foreign Missions to complete the literature fund asked 
for by Dr. Cary of Tokyo. 

It was also voted to allow the sum of $50 to be spent for 
books to start a Blackmer Home Library. Miss Bowen and our 
other workers need good books, and a list of just what is par- 
ticularly needed at this time has been sent by Miss Bowen. The 
amount to be expended will mean only the beginning of this 


library, but it is a start at least on something which will be of 
permanent value in the Blackmer Home. 

Miss Hathaway, who has traveled far and wide talking in 
the interest of Japan in America, is to continue as our worker. 


Of General Interest 


From our Literature Chairman comes the word that we 
are to have another Prayer Calendar this year giving just as 
much important information as the one published last year. 
This will be ready for distribution early enough so that it can 
be used as a Christmas tuck-in with your gifts, or as a Christmas 
ecard. So bear this in mind, 

For a state worker in Kentucky, it was voted to purchase 
thirty hymnals and a case in which to carry these. In visiting 
many places through the state there is a dearth of hymn books. 
We realize how much singing adds to any meeting and we were 
glad to do just a bit in this direction. 

After listening to reports, taking up much new business, dis- 
cussing forward looking plans, the Executive Board Meeting 
adjourned on the evening of Oct. 21. There was nothing but en- 
couragement from all departments of the work, and appreciation 
of the splendid co-operation of our women all over the country. 


The Public Meeting of the W. U. M. S. at Roxbury 


A beautiful day. A very nearly filled church. An excellent 
program. This was the day at Roxbury. A large group of en- 
thusiastic women, and a few men, no less enthusiastic because 
of their minority, enjoyed a program participated in by all 
members. of the Executive Board of the W. N. M. A. There 
was fine.singing, followed by a devotional service, greetings from 
the Roxbury Mission Circle, Round Table Talks by the mem- 
bers of the National Board, and an informal reception to meet 
“Our Guests” during the morning session. 

In the afternoon there was special music, including organ 
and voeal selections, an India Demonstration called ‘‘Purdah 
Flowers,’ and an address by Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, presi- 
dent of the W. N. M. A. 

The demonstration “Purdah Flowers,’’ was an interesting 
feature of the program. The cast was: A Mohammedan Mother, 
Mrs. Chester Strong, Cambridge; Two Daughters, Miss Alice 
G. Enbom, Attleboro, Miss Muriel Follansbee, Chelsea; A Mo- 
hammedan Father, Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, D. D., Brookline; 
A Woman Missionary, Mrs. Edwin Powers, Somerville, 

In giving this demonstration it is hoped that many Circles 
will see the advisability of dramatization as a means of creating 
interest and adding color to a program. 

* * * 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 
E. M. Raynale 


The Universalist Convention of Michigan held its eighty- 
third annual meeting at All Souls Church, Grand Rapids, Oct. 4 
and 5. The various churches of the state were well represented 
and reports from parishes showed fine work being done and dele- 
gates and visitors enthusiastic and optimistic. 

The Convention was especially fortunate in having Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter, of Minneapolis, as a visitor, who delivered 
the occasional sermon, his subject being “The Great Salvation.” 
The General Convention was represented by the General Su- 
perintendent, Dr. John Smith Lowe. 

The Convention enjoyed an able and entertaining address 
by the president of the Woman’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, of Portland, Maine. Her 
subject was “Not Servants but Friends.”’ 

The outstanding feature of the Convention was the fine 
showing made by the Grand Rapids church, which is now forging 
ahead after a long period of inactivity. The parish is wonder- 
fully organized and the Convention was entertained in a royal, 
hospitable, and efficient manner. 

It is sincerely hoped and expected that the Convention will 
be an inspiration and help to the local church. 

Mr. W. L. Snyder, who has filled the office of treasurer for 
the past fifteen years in such an able and thorough manner, 
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was honored by a unanimous resolution of commendation and 
thanks for his efficient labor. 

Mrs. George H. Ashworth, of Lansing, retired from the 
presidency of the Woman’s Missionary Association after three 
years of service, and Mrs. Adams, of Detroit, was elected presi- 
dent. 

The following were elected officers of the Convention: 
President, Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D.; treasurer, Mr. F. E. 
Miles; secretary, Mr. E. M. Raynale. 

The Convention will be held next year at Lansing in con- 
nection with the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Lansing church. 

* * * 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 
Ellsworth C. Reamon 


The sixty-first annual Convention of Minnesota Univer- 
salists, held at the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Oct. 
7 and 8, was different. It was different in that it registered real 
progress. Conventions come and conventions go, but rarely is 
the work in question vitally affected. Knowing this to be true, 
a few interested parties met at the Church of the Redeemer 
several weeks before the convention sessions, and, constituting 
themselves a steering committee, determined that the sixty- 
first Convention should be a starting point toward greater 
things. Consequently a letter was sent to each local parish in 
the state asking for a special report on conditions, and stating 
that a definite hour was to be set aside on the program for the 
purpose of discussing whatever problems or difficulties such re- 
ports might disclose. 

‘But those who planned this part of the program ence ex- 
pected the shock which was to come. The regular reports ran 
true to form, but the informal reports “packed a punch” which 
temporarily prostrated all delegates present. It* all happened 
after the Anoka, Owatonna, Rochester and Redgemer parishes 
had reported good work. The representative from the St. Paul 
parish reported no funds, no outstanding bills, a futile outlook 
and, withal, the need for selling the property at once. This 
church has been without a minister for the past sixteen months. 
During this trying period the Y. P. C. U. and the Clara Barton 
Guild have continued their programs without interruption. 

With the presentation of this report an atmosphere of gloom 
began to settle over the assembly. And yet we were hardly 
prepared for that which followed immediately. It was a known 
fact that Tuttle Church had been fighting a losing battle since 
the resignation of their pastor last spring. But with the opening 
of the fall season there had been signs of renewed life at this 
church, and many of us were looking forward to the announce- 
ment of a settled pastor. Then came the shocx! We were told 
briefly but emphatically of a recent parish meeting of Tuttle 
folks at which it had been decided to close up shop. The sen- 
tences were short and incisive and they permitted of no mis- 
understanding or misconstruction. There followed several 
moments of rather painful silence born of a perplexity closely 
akin to despair. We were thinking of another outpost fallen in 
spite of heroic efforts —of thinning ranks. And then, the silence 
broken by the voice of Dr. Shutter. 

Only recently restored to health and vigor after a long ill- 
ness, this man, now in the forty-first year of his ministry at the 
Church of the Redeemer, told us of an ancient monastery in 
which the customary greeting between the members of the order 
was, “Brother, we must die.” “I have often wondered what the 
effect might have been,” said Dr. Shutter, “if some one had 
changed that greeting to, ‘Brother, we must live!’ ”’ 

There were other remarks, but they passed almost un- 
noticed. My mind was filled with that ringing challenge: ‘‘Broth- 
er, we must live!’”” Others must have been affected in like man- 
ner, because from that moment our energies were turned toward 


constructive measures. The clouds had been dispelled by one’ 


who, all through his long and brilliant ministry, has had to face 
tremendous problems. 
Thereafter matters moved Giday. The support of se 
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State Board to the Tuttle parish was pledged and the sum of 
$2,500 was guaranteed as a part of this year’s budget. The 
note of victory had been sounded, the scattered forces had rallied 
to that call and an important outpost had been retaken. ‘‘Broth- 
ers, we must live.”’ 

Let there be no misunderstanding concerning what has 
been written here. Our company has never known a more 
loyal or more courageous band of workers than that of the Tuttle 
or of the St. Paul church. They have been fighting in the face 
of overwhelming odds and they have played their part nobly 
and well. 

Surprise visits on the part of Dr. Joseph Tilden, president of 
Lombard College, and Dr. L. Ward Brigham, dean of Ryder 
Divinity School, Chicago, added to the joy of our meetings. The 
attendance exceeded all expectations. The atmosphere of gloom 
which pervaded our early meetings was entirely dispelled and in 
its place was a stauncher faith. Realizing anew that “together 
we labor for God and Humanity,’’ we parted to go our several 
ways convinced that we had a task to fulfil and determined to ac- 
complish that task. 


The occasional sermon by Dr. Shutter appears in this issue’ 


of the Leader. 

Stanley Staring was returned to the state presidency. Rev. 
Thomas J. Farmer, secretary, and Hon. William P. Roberts, 
treasurer, were re-elected to their respective offices. 

The State Conventions of the Sunday School and the Y. P. 
C. U. were marked by enthusiasm, fidelity to the cause and re- 
sourcefulness. Plans for the extension of our work were made 
and are already in the process of accomplishment. The coming 
of the National Y. P. C. U. Convention to the Church of the 
Redeemer next July has occasioned a reawakening of interest 
among our young people. They have outlined an extensive 
program of field work and are now at work on it. 

We have met, we have labored together, and, as a result, 
the banner of Universalism is still at the masthead of the good 
ship Minnesota. The sailing will not be easy but we have set 
our sails to the wind and we intend to stand by the ship. 


* * * 
WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Luther Riley Robinson 


The Wisconsin State Convention of Universalists held the 
seventy-sixth annual session at Mukwonago, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 5-6. It was undoubtedly the best session for 
ten years. This was conceded by every one—largest attendance, 
the highest level of efficiency, spiritual uplift and inspiration. 
It was great! 

Promptly at 2.30 p.m.on Tuesday, Vice-President Harry O. 
Hale, of Stoughton, called the Convention to order. The Rev. 
N. E. Spicer, of Markesan, offered prayer. Mr. Walter Lobdell, 
of Mukwonago, gave a warm address of welcome. The roll 
was called, and delegates from all churches were present. 

The minutes of the preceding session were read and ap- 
proved, after two or three slight corrections. Sessional com- 
mittees were appointed, and reports given by the Rev. Luther 
Riley Robinson, State Secretary-Superintendent, and the Rev. 
N. M. Opdale, for the Fellowship Committee. 

Dr. D. T. Denman, of Oak Park, Ill., gave a thrilling address, 
after which the delegates were driven in autos about the city 
and around the beautiful lakes of the community. 

The banquet, served by the ladies of the church, was free. 
About 150 persons were present, and the Rev. N. M. Opdale, of 
LaCrosse, acted as toastmaster. She introduced the Rev. L. Ward 
Brigham, Dean of Ryder Divinity School, Chicago, who spoke 
briefly. After dinner, a musical program was given in the audi- 
torium of the church, by Mr. Melvin Hillier, of Mukwonago, 
pianist, and Miss Alice Phelps Ryder, of Markesan, who delighted 
us with readings (some of which were original), songs, and piano 
selections. Dr. Lowe and Dr. Brigham both gave addresses. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 6, the business of the Convention was 
conducted harmoniously and with expedition. In the after- 
noon, the Wisconsin Missionary Association held a session, the 


Rev. Nellie M. Opdale, president, in the chair. Some very good 
reports were given, and signs of progress and of vision for the com- 
ing year were evident. 

The Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, of Monroe, preached a most 
excellent sermon on “Spiritualizing God.” The Rey. N. E. 
Spicer of Markesan, and the Rev. W. J. Taylor of Wausau, con- 
ducted the communion service assisted by the pastor, the Rev. 
Merton L. Aldridge, and Mr. McLaughlin 

Wednesday evening, at 7.30, Mrs. Opdale, the first resident 
pastor of the Convention church, read an interesting paper 
(written by a former parishioner) on the history of the church. 
For over thirty years, the Sunday school has never closed, and 
Mrs. Lester M. Smith has taught in the Sunday school for all, 
or nearly all, of these years. 

The closing evening of the Convention was a splendid climax. 
Dr. John S. Lowe, General Superintendent, and Dr. D. T. 
Denman, of our Oak Park church, both gave inspiring ad- 
dresses. 

Reports from our Wisconsin churches showed faithful and 
loyal work done by all pastors, and most encouraging promise 
for the future. 

Great credit is due the Rev. Merton L. Aldridge, pastor of 
the Mukwonago church, and his faithful co-workers there, for 
the pleasant occasion. Homes were opened, and ample provi- 
sion made for free entertainment of delegates and friends, with 
abundant and excellent food. 

The offering taken for the Gunn Ministerial Fund was 
$51.67. 

Officers elected are: President, Harry O. Hale, Stoughton; 
vice-president, Mrs. Daisy Bolender, Monroe; secretary-superin- 
tendent, Luther Riley Robinson, Racine; treasurer, G. N. Fratt, 
Racine; trustees, Miss Alice Phelps, Markesan, one year, Walter 
E. Lobdell, Mukwonago, three years, Harold B. Frame, Wausau, 
two years. Fellowship Committee, Rev. W. J. Taylor, chairman, 
Wausau, Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, secretary, La Crosse, Mrs 
C. A. Cox, Augusta. Next Convention, Stoughton. Preacher of 
occasional sermon, Rev. Luther Riley Robinson. 

* * * 


THE ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Esther Thompson 


Members and friends of the Ontario Universalist Convens 
tion are well pleased over the success of the forty-ninth annual 
meeting held in the Universalist church, Blenheim, Oct. 10 and 11. 

A very impressive sermon was preached Sunday evening 
by the Rev. F. D. Adams, D. D., pastor of the Church of Our 
Father, Detroit. His subject was, “The Faith: forward not back- 
ward.”’ The theme of the sermon was, if we would keep the 
faith, we must keep it alive by forever moving forward. 

The occasional sermon on Monday was by the Rev. E. M. 
Minor, pastor of the Olinda and Blenheim churches. The ser- 
mon was followed by a memorial service and communion ser- 
vice. During the memorial service, Albert Bruner, a member 
of the Olinda church, spoke of the splendid work of the Rev. 
Geo. J. Porter and recalled. memories of his pastorate in 
Ontario. 

In the afternoon a splendid talk was given by Miss Myrtle 
Whittle of Olinda on “What I Learned at Syracuse.” This ad- 
dress was on Sunday school work. 

The address on Monday evening was given by the Rey. 
Augustus Reccord, D. D., pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
Detroit. He chose as his subject “The Challenge to Religious 
Liberals.” Dr. Reccord is a splendid speaker and a good at- 
tendance of members and friends enjoyed his address 

Among the resolutions adopted was one increasing the 
grant of $25 to $50 for books for the Convention Library. 

The officers are: President, Rev. E. M. Minor, Ruthven; 
vice-president, Allan James, Blenheim; secretary, Esther Thomp- 
son, Ruthven; treasurer, Peter Upcott, Ruthven; trustees, Solo- 
mon Burk, Blenheim, Philip Bruner, Ruthven, John Rigby, 
Blenheim; Superintendent of Churches, Rev. E. M. Minor, 
Ruthven. 


Reactions of Our Readers 


CRITICISM OF MISSIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is impolite to criticise, yet we sometimes do it. 

In your Leader of Sept. 4, 1926, is an extract from a very in- 
teresting letter from Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, under the heading 
“Shizuoka Summer Work.” 

Among the supporters of Universalism there must be hun- 
dreds, yea thousands, of mothers who without “help” care for 
from two to six “kiddies.” 

It seems to me to appeal to these mothers for funds to sup- 
port twelve missionaries and teachers besides the “help” to look 
after twenty-one children should bring a very vivid blush to the 
face of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Ira Grew. 


Marshall, Texas. 


The article criticised describes a summer school in Japan 
where there were twenty-one pupils and in which the names of 
twelve adult church workers were mentioned as present at least 
part of the time either to teach or help in other ways. 

The greater part of the funds for the support of this summer 
school comes from the Golden Rule World Service Fund and 
not from the general funds of the Japan Mission. If our cor- 
respondent understood the facts he would not disapprove even if 
all of the money were contributed by American mothers with 
from two to six children of their own. What happened, obviously, 
is that these missionaries, instead of going off to distant places 
for their vacations and having a care-free time, took on the ad- 
ditional job of doing something for the physical, mental and 
moral well-being of the children of their community. The sal- 
aries of all the adults involved, if they had any, would be just 
the same if they had never been in that summer work. It was an 
extra piece of work, and a number of adults gathered to show 
their interest in it and push it along. It is much the same as if 
Mr. Brooks, who is supported by the National Young People’s 
Christian Union, as a missionary, in Texas, should get some 
money from the Golden Rule World Service Fund for a summer 
institute, and a number of workers should give up their vacations 
and assemble to either do odd jobs or give the instruction. 

The Editor. 


* * 


IN FAVOR OF PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with interest the conclusions of Professor 
Fisher regarding “Prohibition at Its Worst,” and I candidly be- 
lieve he has conceded to the “wets” all that truth allows, while 
his claims for the good prohibition has already accomplished 
are not over stated, for they accord with the results of many 
other candid investigations of men who fully command our con- 
fidence, and certainly so with my own investigations and findings. 
My wife and I and our girl who drives our car spent nearly two 
months the past summer in my native West Virginia on a visit, 
and while there I gave much time to the results of prohibition 
and its enforcement. First I heard evidence on the side of the 
prosecutors of prohibition from the very “wets” to the semi-wets, 
and they all told the same story, which was very doleful—that 
almost everybody was violating the law and more liquor being 
used than ever before, etc. But, after I had been there a few 
days and had not seen a single man who showed the least signs of 
being drunk and had not discovered one such, from the time we 
left Vermont, through several cities and-states and some two 
weeks stay in West Virginia, I knew they were mistaken. 

Then I talked with many of the finest citizens, church mem- 
bers and business men, worthy of all confidence, and told them 
of the claims the wets are making against prohibition, and was 
told not to believe them, as they are sore because the law is so 
well enforced that they have to go dry and they don’t like it, 
and that there is no other law being so well enforced in town, 
county and state as is the prohibitory law. The state constabu- 


lary of 200 mounted policemen—some on horses and some on 
motorcycles—diligently patrol the highways and penetrate the 
wooded hills and destroy the stills almost before “mash” is con- 
verted into “‘moonshine,” if some local officers do not make the 
arrests before the state police or federal officers reach the scene 
and seize the violators. Many of the old habitual drinkers are 
now strictly “dry” there, as in Vermont and all sections of our 
country according to thoroughly reliable information. 

Of course in some of the cities law enforcement is lax, but 
even there liquor is not nearly so much used as in pre-prohibition 
times, as Professor Fisher states. 

As for the statements ‘‘On the Other Side” by “Rev. Karl 
M. Chworowsky,’’ I consider them worth as much as and no more 
than any other “‘wet”’ claim, and I consider that he imposed upon 
Unity when he asked that such be published. He admits that 
his ‘“‘parishioners have at all times been a drinking people,’”’ and 
that he is often invited to ‘drink with them,” but does not say 
that he ever refused, and in the light of the statement further 
along what may we conclude that he does when thus offered 
drink by his parishioners? This is the statement by which we 
may judge him: “I can not even now see the wrong in the mod- 
erate use of beer, wine, and even whiskey.’”’ And he makes the 
assertion that “prohibition is neither morally sanctioned” nor 


“Nolitically wise,” and makes so many pleas for tolerance of his. 


wet sentiments, while bewailing the ‘fanaticism’ of prohibi- 
tionists, as to cause disgust to those who follow his severe ar- 
raignment of prohibitionists, which fully reveal his own intoler- 
ance and strongly wet bias, although he tries hard to make us 
believe he is a strong “temperance” advocate, but most assuredly 
of the “personal liberty”’ type. His idea of temperance unques- 
tionably coincides with that of his parishioners who, he says, 
are a “drinking people.” Perhaps both Unity and the Leader 
have strengthened the cause of prohibition by publishing the 


two sides—that by Professor Fisher doing justice to and showing © 


the good of prohibition, and the real, dangerous and disgusting 
attitude of the wets as they masquerade under the guise of tem- 
perance advocates. 

I have it from a former saloon keeper that the wets know 
they can not break down the prohibitory law as a whole, so they 
are only trying to legalize the lighter drinks, knowing that if 
that is done they will serve as a blind for all the stronger drinks, 

L.F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


FRIENDLY WORDS FROM ITALY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed please find cheque for $3.54 on Brooklyn Trust 
Company, New York, for one year’s subscription to your valued 
paper, which my wife and I continue to read with much interest. 

With best wishes for your work, I remain, 

Max Aeppli. 

Milan, Italy. 


* * 


AN ANSWER TO MR. EMERY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


In your issue of Oct. 9, Mr. Allan C. Emery makes several 


misleading statements which he should not be allowed to get 
away with. Of course I realize that his tirade was probably in- 
tended as a political document and a slam at Colonel Gaston, 
and while I have no personal interest in his campaign, I do not 
propose to allow certain statements to go unchallenged. 

First in regard to the workings of the Quebec liquor system. 
How does it happen that Mr. Emery’s impression of conditions 
there are directly opposite to those of others who have been 


there? I have been there myself, and there is no more drunken: , 


ness in Montreal than can be found in any large American city. 
I saw drinking, of course. But because a man drink» a few 


glasses of wine or beer, it does not necessarily mean that he is . 
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drunk. The only drunken people that I saw in Quebec were 
Americans who were stocking up before returning to the U.S. A. 

My own impression alter leaving was that it was remarkable 
that with the thousands of dry Americans rushing over the 
borJer for a “big time,” there was so little drunkenness and dis- 
orser. I have found that this is the view shared by practically 
every other visitor to Canada with whom I have talked. 

Now in regard to the “blessings” of prohibition in this 
country, Mr. Emery is surely humorous. Since prohibition 
went into effect he has never seen a drunken man “on any train” 
in all America. Pray, where has he traveled? Has he kept his 
eyes shut or is he blind? Come with me any week in Vermont 
and northern New York and I will show him plenty. 

And what do actual statistics show? In 1914 before pro- 
hibition, the arrests for drunkenness in the city of Chicago 
were 52,823, while in 1925 they were 92,871 (these are authentic 
and undisputed figures secured by the Moderation League). 
In most of the other cities of the country there is also an in- 
crease, although not as large as that of Chicago. To this state- 
ment there is one exception—New York City, the home of “Nul- 
lification”” and Al Smith. New York decreased their arrests 
for drunkenness from 23,041 in 1914, to 11,011 in 1925. 

How do you account for this? New York, the reputed 
villain of them all, with about one-eighth of the drunkenness of 
Chicago. Not only that but New York has less than Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles and even your dear 
little Boston. 

If any one is fair-minded at all, it surely will make him 
consider if the very liberal preachings of Al Smith and others, 
and the more liberty given to the people of New York, has not 
in fact made them more temperate. This is logic and the facts 
back it up. 

Too many writers on this subject show how a man can 
blind himself so that he can see only one side of a question. It 
is a dangerous condition to get into, but it is quite common 
among fanatics of all kinds. Fanaticism is one of the great curses 
of the world. And this is true of more things than prohibition. 
When a man gets so that he believes that his particular hobby 
is more important than anything else in the world; when he 
thinks he should regulate the moral life of his fellow men; when 
he becomes so serious that joy shown by others becomes repul- 
sive to him—he is then a fanatic and a danger to the peace 
and liberty of the world. 

Let me add in closing that I am not a drinking man myself, 
but I have no objection to others drinking moderately. In 
fact, I believe that it is their God-given right to do so if they so 
‘wish. Excesses and intemperance I deplore. And there is worse 
intemperance than drinking liquor. At least one great teetotaler 
ate himself to death. Many other prohibitionists have their 
own particular form of intemperance. 

Raymond Goodspeed. 

Rutland, Vt. 


* * 


MORE ABOUT THE REV. JOY BISHOP 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

My letter to you about the Rev. Joy Bishop has brought the 
-enclosed from his daughter, Mrs. C. M. Keys, of Delphos, Kan- 
-sas. She has made a mistake in thinking that my husband 
wrote the letter to the Leader. His initials are T. E. and I used 
mine, M. J. I do not remember Father Bishop, but heard my 
father tell the incident I related. I knew the Keys family, who 
‘lived in Greeley, Iowa, when I was a little girl, and moved from 
there to Kansas. Mrs. Keys’s husband was our family doctor. 
He died in 1908. Their daughter May, who died in 1883, was 
my playmate. 

This will not interest you, however, only as a possible item 
-of news, that a daughter of the Rev. Joy Bishop is still living 
-at the age of ninety years. 

In an added page to me Mrs. Keys says that she had a fall 
-and can not walk, but is confined to a wheel chair. Her eye- 
‘sight has failed, so that she can barely see to read or write. 


She has a son, Merton Keys, who is a lawyer, and connected 
with a law collecting firm in New York City. 

There ought to be some record kept somewhere of the 
names of those who have served as ministers of the Universalist 
Church. I wish that some suitable memorial could be made 
in Kansas for Joy Bishop, pioneer. 

«* Mabel J. Dotter. 

Sullivan, Mo. 


The Letter from Mrs. Keyes 


Mr. M. J. Dotter: 

Dear Sir: I have just been reading my Christian Leader 
and read the piece you wrote about my father, Rev. Joy Bishop, 
and I want to thank you ever so much for sending it to the 
Leader. I have felt bad when so much has been said about all the 
old ministers and nobody to say a word for him, for no one 
worked harder and was more devoted to the cause than he was. 
He was converted to Universalism under the preaching of old 
Father Ballou and was a co-worxer in Southern Vermont with 
his son, Hosea Faxon Ballou, and was acquainted with all the 
Ballous before we came West. Thank you again for writing of 
him. 

I was ninety years old the 10th of last June. 

C.M. Keys. 


* * 


ANOTHER FRIENDLY HAND 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing clippings from the Courier-Express, Buffalo, 
N. Y., which speak of joint meetings in Buffalo of the Church 
of the Messiah and Grace Church. I noticed that Dr. At- 
wood preached in the Church of the Messiah a few weeks ago. 
The Express, before it merged with the Courier, used quite often 
to print extracts from the Rev. L. O. Williams’s sermons. I 
never have an opportunity to attend a Universalist church these 
later years, but am always interested, and look forward to the 
coming of the Leader every week. I saw Miss Hathaway at 
Chautauqua this summer and she told me how to pronounce 
your name. In closing will say that I hope you will continue to 
edit the paper for years to come. 

Mrs. Byron J. Hopkins. 
Westfield, N. Y. 


* * 


A STORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The incident related here occurred several years ago, but 
I have never known it to be published. Yet it seems to me to 
be good. 

To me it is not given to clothe my thoughts with fair words, 
but we should be able to get a lesson from that child’s simple 
statement: “There was a man there talking to God, but He didn’t 
answer.” 

A bashful little girl had often been reproved by her mother 
for her timidity and for not answering when people spoke to her. 

One day on her return from Sunday school, her mother 
asked her what she had seen there, and she replied: “There was 
a man there talking to God, but He didn’t answer.” 

Ira Grew, 

Marshall, Texas. 


* x 


IN ILLINOIS SINCE 1836 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please find enclosed subscription renewed to Christian 
Leader. 

I first subscribed for same in the spring of 1869, continuous 
ever since. I was raised a Universalist by my mother. I am 
now nearly ninety-one years of age, as you will see by birthday 
card enclosed. Have been a reader of the paper from the Better 
Covenant down. A citizen of Illinois since October, 1836, 

J. M. Eaton, 

Fulton, Ill. 
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Home and Children 


TURNING BROWN 
The earth is turning brown, dear, 
The earth is turning brown; 
The birds, full-grown, have already flown, 
And the leaves are whirling down. 
There’s no green grass in the lane, child, 
There are no red berries in the wood; 
The world is no longer at spring, child, 
It has chosen another mood. 


Yet think you Nature loves not as well 
Her season of dumb repose? 
Think you she misses the bluebird’s swell, 
The robin’s trill, the thrush’s thrill, 
Or even the fragrant rose? 
I trow she knows that the drifting snows 
Are good for the dreaming flowers; 
That spring doth borrow a hint from the sorrow 
Of these bare, brown autumn hours. 
Mary Newmarch Prescott. 


* * * 


SAY IT WITH DOLLS 
A. Gertrude Earle 


Tl the next celebration of the Dolls’ Festival 
4| in Japan, March 3, 1927, we are hoping that 
two thousand little girls of the Sunrise 
: Kingdom will be holding in their arms 
American dolls. These dolls will then be placed on 
the tiers of shelves which in every Japanese home are 
used to exhibit the ancestral dolls of the family for 
the day’s festivities, and will then be packed away to 
wait for another year and to make a part of the in- 
herited store for generations to come. Each year as 
the Festival of Dolls returns, again will be spoken 
the message of America’s friendship to those homes 
across the sea. 

Although we can not picture the same number 
of American children holding Japanese dolls, surely 
in more than two thousand American hearts there 
will be a new interest in those to whom the dolls are 
sent, and a new understanding of the home life of 
Nippon. 

This project was conceived by the Committee 
on World Friendship Among Children, headed by 
Mrs. Jeannette Emrich, and has been enthusiastically 
received by Sunday schools, Missions Circles, and 
other groups throughout the country. 

The dolls should be new and should be simply and 
carefully dressed in every detail, since they will serve 
as models in a country where habits and customs are 
undergoing rapid changes. They may be purchased 
of the Committee on World Friendship Among Chil- 
dren, 289 Fourth Ave., New York City. The price, 
including the necessary passport, is four dollars. 

It is suggested that groups sending dolls give a 
farewell party for the dolls, to say ‘‘good-by”’ and to 
wish the doll success in delivering the message. 

In Japan, the dolls will be distributed to the pub- 
lic schools by the Department of Education, and in 
each school they will be given to the girls chosen by 
the teachers. The actual presentation of the dolls 
to the girls will, if possible, be made on the “‘ Hina 
Matsuri,”’ Doll Festival Day, March 3, 1927. 


The last date for sending is Dec. 20, 1926, but 
people are urged to be ready far in advance of that 
date. Further instructions will be given about ship- 
ping depots, and friends are asked to hold their dolls 
until the Leader makes these instructions public. 

This project has been warmly received by our 
people. During the summer, Dr. Huntley bought a 
doll and his secretary, Mrs. Janet Stover, dressed it. 
This doll is to go on passport No. 2. Other dolls have 
been dressed at Headquarters, and the sale of dolls 
by Miss Enbom has monopolized so much of her time 
that she now asks purchasers to deal directly with 
the New York office. 

In the Lynn Sunday school, where several dolls 
are being dressed, there is to be a farewell service on 
All Souls Sunday, and the offering for our own work 
will be taken on that day. 

At the very heart of American home life is the 
little girl with her doll. We are told that in Japan 
there is an equal love for dolls, perhaps playing a bigger 
part in family life because of the annual festival when 
each household brings out of its ancestral treasure 
house the dolls of mothers, grandmothers, and pre- 
ceding generations, for a renewal of acquaintance. 
Will it not, indeed, be a step toward friendship be- 
tween Japan and America, when these beautiful 
dolls, the expression of our interest, and the product 
of our thought and effort, are added to these ancestral 
treasures in so many homes? We honor the one who 
thought out the project and we wish for it the very 
largest success. 

eer am 7 


IMPRESSIVE WEEKS IN A NEW COUNTRY 
Georgene Bowen 

=x 1 THOUGH I had been repeatedly warned 
4 | by my mission friends in America and Japan 
not to become involved in too much teach- 
ing during my first year of service, I was 
not able to resist the temptation of taking just as 
much teaching as I could manage. It was argued 
that I must let nothing interfere with my careful 
study of the language, and I can honestly say that, 
although I have taken several classes, I have given 
first consideration to the Japanese language. 

Since fall I have been teaching an English choral 
class at the Jimbochio Y. W. C. A. My last class 
was held two weeks ago and I was genuinely sorry to 
say good-by to the intelligent, attractive group of 
twenty-five girls who composed the class. 

Looking back upon the work of the class and its 
members I can but feel that it was vastly worth while 
to me personally in that it made possible many val- 
uable contacts with foreign and Japanese persons of 
prominence. Moreover, it was from this group that I 
was able to secure two volunteer interpreters for the 
Blackmer Home. 

In January I began my Bible teaching, which 
started with a small group or five of six girls in the 
Dojin House Sunday school. For several reasons this 
group maintained the same membership throughout 
the year. But there were distinct advantages in 
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having a small but regular group. It made possible 
the beginning of a project which I will explain later on. 

One Sunday morning we had a guest, a young 
man, visit our girls’ class’ During the entire class 
period his face remained immobile. I imagined that 
he could not understand what I said or that he found 
himself uncomfortable among so many girls. I knew 
an American boy would feel that way. When the 
class was over we bade him come again, but I felt 
sure he would not accept our invitation. But the 
next Sunday, and the next, our guest returned, and 
each time he listened with a more interested expres- 
sion on his face. 

At the close of the third visit of our guest I de- 
termined to start a class for young men, working with 
this young man as a nucleus. Mrs. Rowe and Miss 
Kent helped me greatly by turning several of their 
friends over into my boys’ class. Some of the boys 
who first came invited others until our number 
gradually reached fourteen within a period of five 
months. In a recent letter written by our first mem- 
ber of the boys’ class he says: ‘‘I am very happy to- 
day. I am glad that our Bible Class coming so splen- 
didly step by step.’”’ But then, I was very happy 
about it, too! 

I have fully reported the story of my Bible class 
of little girls, which was held with considerable regu- 
larity at the Blackmer Home on Tuesdays. That 
class had an enrollment of twenty-three, but its at- 
tendance varied widely from four to twenty. 

It has been most difficult to refrain from taking 
many groups of Japanese and foreigners in ukulele 
classes. Only three groups however, received teach- 
ing from me. One group of wealthy young Japanese 
boys and girls paid me forty yen for four lessons, which 
I gave in Dojin House. This money I turned over to 
O Matsu San to use in her Dojin House work. One 
other ukulele class was held for foreign missionaries 
who wished to learn ukulele for missionary work. Of 
course I accepted no money from this group, but I 
could not prevent their showing their appreciation 
by making me a gift of a lovely cloisonne vase. 

I hesitate to submit this report of class work, 
which is quite insignificant. All of these classes were 
only started as experiments or as a means of making 
contacts not otherwise possible. But the experiments 
in each case have proved to be more than I expected, 
so that I shall continue them next fall not as experi- 
ments, but as classes with definite purpose and 
schedule outlined. 

July 2, 1926. 
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A JAPANESE SCHOOL BOY 


An Illinois Sunday school teacher, believing in practical ap- 
plication of the brotherhood of man theory, encouraged each boy 
of his class to write a friendly letter to some unknown Japanese 
boy. These letters were sent to Japan by Dr. Huntley of the 
Sunday School Association, and at least in one case appear to 
have struck a responsive chord. Following is the first letter in 
teply, written in most legible penmanship and generally well 
spelled—a letter that would do credit to many American students 
who have graduated from high school. 

A statement in one of the closing paragraphs should en- 
courage other young people to write and form friendships which 
may be mutually pleasant and beneficial. 
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Okubo, Tokio-fu, Japan. 
Dear Friend: 

I am a student of the preparatry course of Keio University 
in Tokyo—in your country’s way, I am in a highest class at 
high school. Can you guess how old I am? 18th years of age 
as I am, I can not write English so perfect as you do; about six 
year has past since we began to study English, accordingly we 
can understand very well any books written in English we prefer 
to read, but it is a hard work for us to write or speak in English, 
because grammertically there are many contrast between Eng- 
lish and Japanese. 

Well, my friend, what is your taste? Do you like sports? 
I like them very much especially tennis, baseball, Japanese 
fencing and “judo.’”’ Do you like to read books? So do J, 
I should like to read the Shakespear’s work and Dickens’ one. 
Have you never read such books? I think you are too young to 
read them. Do you like to go to picnic? I have been at Nikko, 
Mt. Fuji, Miyajima, Hakone, & etc. where there are good place 
for pienic or travel. Now, I shall change my topic. But shall 
tell you some tales or stories about Japan or Japanese? Do you 
like novels or essays? What kind of topic do you want to prefer? 
I have huncreds and thousands of topics to tell you about Japan. 
Will you write something to me about it next time? I shall be 
glad to write you anything of Japan you want to know. , 

Will you send me your photo taken lately? We are neces- 
sary to know my new friend before we are going to associate. 
I am very happy if we can exchange each photo with each other. 
I want to ask you some more. Have any friend who want to 
communicate with us? I have many friends who are looking for 
such a chance. : 

I wish to send a magazine in Japanese for you which is 
very interesting for you to look at every cut to know the modern . 
Japanese custom, but this is a magazine for girl’s. 

J am waiting your letter. 

Truly yours, 
Kiyoshi Hisamra. 

P.S. Iamaboy nota girl. Please pay much attention to 
that point for me. 

* * * 


THE WISE TAILOR 


Any readers of the Companion who have studied rhetoric 
under a competent teacher will have been told that there is a 
subtle force in “understatement” that no amount of exaggera- 
tion and bombast can equal. Here is a homely illustration of 
that truth from the Argonaut: 

Three tailcrs conducted their business in the same block, and 
they were keen rivals for patronage. In an attempt to draw more 
trade cne put up a signboard reading, “‘Thomas Jones, Best 
Tailor in This City.”’ The second decided to go him one better, 
and exhibited a sign with the motto, ‘“‘Robert Brown, Best Tailor 
in This State.” The third tailor quietly read the inscriptions 
and then posted a board reading, “Richard Rahm, Best Tailor 
in This Block.”— Youth’s Companion. 


*” * * 


SHE HAD HIM DOWN PAT 


The fresh young traveling salesman put on his most seductive 
smile as the pretty waitress glided up to his table in the hotel 
dining-room to get his order, and remarked: 

“Nice day, little one.” 

“Yes, it is,” she replied. ‘‘And so was yesterday, and my 
name is Ella, and I know I’m a pretty girl and have lovely blue 
eyes, and I’ve been here quite a while, and I like the place, and 
don’t think I’m too nice a girl to be working here. My wages 
are satisfactory and I don’t think there’s a show or dance in 
town to-night, and if therewas I wouldn’t gowithyou. I’m from 
the country and I’m a respectable girl, and my brother is the 
cook in this hotel, and he was a college football player and 
weighs three hundred pounds; last week he pretty nearly ruined 
a $25-a-week traveling man who tried to make a date with me; 
now, what’ll you have—roast beef, roast pork, Irish stew, ham- 
burger or fried liver?””—Kverybody’s Magazine. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
A Philosophical Study of Mysticism 
By Charles A. Bennett. Yale University 

Press. $2.50, 

Professor Bennett has chosen to .tand 
off and look at mysticism from this angle 
and that. Such a course of action, it 
would seem likely, is wiser than a head-on 
attempt to dissect the mystical experience, 
for that experience, like the esthetic ex- 
perience, seems to evaporate when sub- 
mitted to analysis. It is as difficult to 
study as a bird on the wing; the bird in a 
cage is quite different; it can be studied to 
our heart’s content, but no amount of 
stucy will reveal what we want to know 
about the fiying bird. 

Starting with the mystic’s experience 
as a given fact, Dr. Bennett goes on to see 
what it does. From the mystic’s point 
of view the experience is a penetration of 
the illusion that we are separated from 
God. Bennett makes much of the fact 
that the mystic seeks this experience 
through rigorous preparation, and he ar- 
gues from this fact that the mystic can 
not be seeking simplification or escape. 
Instead, as he sees it, the mystic is really 
pursuing the highest ambition: he is mo- 
tivated by the desire to grasp reality. 

Yet, though the mystic condemns this 
world and seeks to transcend it, he is not, 
accorcing to Bennett, fleeing the world. 
The mystical experience can only be com- 
pleted by a return to this world and by 
action in it. This seems to be a paradox, 
but the explanation is that, while the mys- 
tical experience is an experience of the 
final, it is not a final experience. The 
mystic is poised between two worlds. 

But the mystic claims to have gained 
knowlecge of the Infinite from his ex- 
perience, thovgh he can not tell us what 
it is he has learned. Professor Bennett 
suggests how the mystic actually knows 
God. It is by means of what he calls 
synoptic knowledge, as contrasted with 
analytic knowledge. In any given scene 
we can grasp the thing in its totality or 
we can pick it to pieces. Either way 
is a way of acquiring knowledge, and both 
are necessary for complete knowledge. 
Now, says Bennett, when we come to the 
ultimate reality, it is the mystic who grasps 
the totality while the philosopher does the 
dissecting. Thus the mystic anticipates 
the philosopher’s goal. To do this he does 
not need a special faculty or sense; he 
does it by employing his five senses in a 
new way. It is worthy of note that on 
this point Bennett disagrees with Otto, 
who, in his “Idea of the Holy,’ seems to 
postulate a special organ for the appre- 
hension of the divine. 

The problem to which Dr. Bennett de- 
votes his closing section concerns the re- 
lation between morality and religion. 
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Morality demands struggle, a keen sense 
of the evil that exists and a will to over- 
come it. Yet morality also requires an 
assurance that the universe is friendly, 
and religion most certainly demands the 
certainty that even now God is in His 
heaven and all is right with the world. On 
the one hand we want risk, on the other 
security. Unmixed morality, the corstant 
striving for virtue, proves too strenuous 
and eventually seems futile. A calm ac- 
ceptance of everything is deadly. Balance 
is needed, and the mystical experience, 
according to Bennett, furnishes that 
balance. 

Having thus outlined the principal 
points which Bennett makes, it may ke 
well to pull together the loose ends and 
examine his conclusions. It will be noted 
that Bennett does not try to prove that 
the mystical experience is union with God. 
On the contrary he assumes that this is 
the case and then, by showing how that 
assumption fits the facts, tries to establish 
his: postulate. That is all very well, but 
there may be other assumptions that 
would also fit the facts. Even though the 
mystic does seek his experience through 
moral preparation it may none the less be 
a kind of simplification, of escape. And 
that does not in any way depreciate its 
value. The esthetic experience is also in 
a sense an escape, and yet it enriches the 
individual. All the good things that Mr. 
Bennett regards as the results of the 
mystical experience might equally well 
result from a succession of inner psycho- 
logical states, whether consciously induced 
or not. And here it may be said that not 
all the preparation for the mystical ex- 
perience lies in the path of moral disci- 
pline; much of it closely resembles the 
formulae of auto-suggestion. 

The crux of the problem, however, con- 
cerns the mystic’s claim to knowledge. 
Bennett says that the mystic gains a 
synoptic view of reality, sees the ultimate 
in its totality. That would explain the 
ineflability of the experience, for the total 
effect made by the sea or by a painting is 
equally difficult to express in words. But 
why should we therefore impute to the 
mystic this strange insight? . As Bennett 
admits, the lover of nature or of art or of 
music has very similar emotions. He knows 
that they are good in themselves and he 
seeks to cultivate them. All well and 
good. The mystical experience is also, 
Bennett says, a good in itself; why not 
simply cultivate it without trying to read 
into it metaphysical doctrines? The up- 
shot of the matter is this: the religious 
experience is apparently convincing to 
people who have had it, but mere reports 
of it can not convince those who have not 
themselves felt it, for to them there seem 
to be many possible explanations. To me 
Mr. Bennett’s book seems unsatisfactory, 
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just as all books on mysticism seem unsat- 
isfactory, but it is far more illuminating 
than most treatises on the theme. 
* * 
The Future of Israel 
By James Waterman Wise. E. P. Dutton 

Company. $1.00. 

Not very long ago the papers carried 
the interesting information that the son 
of Rabbi Wise had definitely decided to 
sever his connection with Judaism as a 
religion. Young Wise stated it as his 
belief that Judaism, whether orthodox or 
reformed, could not hold the Jewish youth 
of to-day and could not be a determining 
factor in the Jewish life of to-morrow. 

On this point Wise enlarges in “The 
Future of Israel,’”’ the latest volume in the 
“To-day and To-morrow Series.” He 
contends that the Jewish religion can not 
continue to bind together the Jews in the 
way that it has hitherto done. He bases 
his conclusions not on a criticism of Juda- 
ism as such but rather on a belief that or- 
ganized religion as we know it, whether 
Jewish or Christian, is losing its vitality, 
He foresees a religion—he does not care 
whether the word is applied or not—in 
which belief will have no particular part 
and which will begin with man instead of 
with God. 

But the essay is far more than an ex- 
position of Wise’s views on theology. 
Having prophesied that religion is de- 
clining and that it can no lenger serve to 
cement the Jewish peoples of all lands, he 
seeks to discern the future of Israel once 
this tie has been broken. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that religion has never 
been the sole force that has held the Jews 
together, and he sees active in the present, 
and even more active in the future, a new 
force, a nationalism centering around the 
Jewish state in Palestine. Yet he is not 
satisfied with nationalism as a unifying 
force, and he suggests that the real tie 
must be ‘a conscious Jewishness,”’ “steeped 
in Jewish tradition, in Jewish customs, in 
Jewish history.’”’ This bond will hold the 
Jews together while it leaves them free to 
participate in the larger life of the world. 

What Mr. Wise has to say about re- 
ligion is exceedingly interesting because, 
I think, it is based on a sound observa- 
tion of what is happening among young 
people. The growing indifference to 
theology is more apparent in Judaism than 
in Christianity, because Judaism has made 
fewer concessions to the modern spirit, 
but the significant thing is that Wise is 
revolting against the attempt, pre-emi- 
nently represented by his father, to 
reconcile Judaism and the new outlook on 
life. In the same way many young people 
feel that modernism has no more for them 
than fundamentalism, and they would 
agree with Mr. Wise that Christianity is 
as moribund as Judaism. Mr. Wise’s 
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remarks upon Zionism are also interesting 
and significant, calling attention, as they 
do, to a little understood phenomenon. 
His closing remarks about conscious 
Jewishness seem to me a little vague. 
_ What he is trying to describe may be a 
real and potent force, but I wonder ii, 
with religion and nationalism both elim- 
inated, conscious Jewishness would not be 
a trivial and ephemeral thing. 
* * 

Dr. Shutter on ‘‘This Believing World”’ 

Dr. Marion Daniel Shutter of Minne- 
apolis wrote the following letter to the 
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Maemillan Company in approval of “This 
Believing World,” by Lewis Browne: 

“T have delayed acknowledging the 
receipt of “This Believing World’ until I 
could read it. I find it admirable. The 
writer seizes the main points oi each re- 
ligion and puts them into simple and beau- 
tiful literary forn. No book has come to 
my tatle lately, which I hold in higher 
estimation. I commend it to any one who 
wants a comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject but who has no time to wade through 
the swamps and details. Thank you for 
sending it.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. U. M. A. OF MINNESOTA 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Association of Minnesota held their an- 
nual meeting in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, in connection with the State 
Convention, Oct. 7 and 8. Beautiful 
October weather permitted delegates to 
drive to the convention from the various 
parishes in the state, only one not being 
represented—-Austin. The sessions were 
held in the women’s club-room, bright 
with autumn leaves and baskets of chry- 
santhemums. 

Mrs. L. N. McWhorter, state president, 
called the meeting to order on Thursday 
afternoon at 2.30. Mrs. H. L. Wilkins, 
acting president of the Church of the 
Redeemer Association, led a very impres- 
sive devotional service. Reports of the 
various department chairmen followed. 
Mrs. Frank C. Todd reported on the 
Japan Work, telling of personal letters 
from Mrs. Rowe and others, and stating 
that we had more than met our appor- 


tionments for Japan work—sending a’ 


total of $360. Miss Bertha E. Rand, 
chairman of Social Service, sent a report of 
the work being done for the girls in the 
Sewing School at Unity House, and called 
attention to the exhibit of sewing, basketry 
and modeling which had been brought 
from the House for the Convention. Mrs. 
Herbert G. Richardson reported a total 
of 14,050 sermons and leaflets published 
during the year, in addition to 1,450 pur- 
chased from other sources. More than 
16,000 copies were distributed during 
the same period. This work was done 
entirely by the Association of the Church 
of the Redeemer. The work in the South 
has appealed to the women of Minnesota 
very much during the year, especially 
since Mrs. Vallentyne told us last May of 
her trip through our missionary fields, 
and Mrs. F. H. Chapman, chairman of 
this department, reported that a number 
of boxes of clothing and house supplies, 
books, magazines and pictures have been 
sent to Miss Powell and Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones, in addition to $515 in money. The 
work of the three Clara Barton Guilds was 


reported by Miss Ethel M. Hughes, who 
told of the enthusiasm and devotion of 
these young women. One group has 
dressed dolls for two years for the or- 
phanage of Syra, Greece, conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. George White, former resi- 
dents of Unity House; another has paid 
$100 to the Five Year Program Fund of 
its church; another has continued its 
Nurses’ Loan Fund of $200; magazines 
and books have been supplied the Unity 
House Library, and generous contribu- 
tions have been sent to Near East Relief, 
and local philanthropies, in addition to 
the $273.90 paid to denominational proj- 
ects through the state treasury. The 
girls are rejoicing in the new attitude 
of the National Association in regard to 
representation on their Board, as well as 
in the fact that one of their number will 
be an elective member of the State Board 
next year. Although the secretary’s re- 
port showed a loss in membership in the 
Associations during the year, the Guilds 
have added sixteen new members. 

The report of the state treasurer, Mrs. 
George L. Cornell, was most gratifying. 
Every Association and Guild in the state 
had contributed to the missionary work 
of the state, in addition to paying their 
regular dues, and all national apportion- 
ments had been met. Some of the Asso- 
ciations and one of the Guilds had paid 
on the basis of $5 per member —a goal we 
are striving-to reach for all! As the time 
of the Convention drew near, and the books 
had to be closed, the treasurer found she 
was $9.47 short of the goal for the year — 
$2,000. Upon hearing of this, Dr. Shutter 
promptly sent his check for the amount. 

Following the business session, Mrs. 
Theresa Homet Patterson of Pasadena, 
Cal., gave a delightful talk on “An Ad- 
venture in Faith at Pasadena’’—the story 
of the building of our beautiful new 
church there. At 4.30 the delegates were 
entertained at an automobile party, re- 
turning to the church in time for the 
Fellowship Dinner. This was a new 
feature of the Convention this year, and 
a most happy one. About 160 sat down at 


the attractive tables, and were served by 
the Clara Barton Guild of the entertaining 
church. Mr. Stanley S. Staring, president 
of the State Convention, was toast master, 
and a “Brief History of Universalism in 
Minnesota”? was given in three toasts: 
“The Past,” by Mr. H. S. Adams, of 
Rochester, ‘““The Present,” by Mrs. E. H. 
Scofield, of Tuttle, and “The Future,” 
by Mr. Emerson G. Wulling, of the 
Church of the Redeemer. Miss Caroline 
Ewe, accompanied by Miss Louise Chap- 
man, gave a program of vocal numbers, 


and Mrs. Florence Earle Wichman led 
the audience in some “Songs of the 
Past.” 


On Friday the Convention Breakfast 
was served by the Association of the 
Church of the Redeemer, and about one 
hundred delegates and friends were pres- 
ent. Mrs. Patterson and Rev. Laura 
Bowman Galer were honor guests, and 
their places, as well as that of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. McWhorter, were marxed with 
quaint old-fashioned colonial bouquets. 
In place of the usual program of toasts, 
Mrs. Frank C. Todd and a group of 
mothers and children from the church 
school put on the pageant, ““Weavers of 
the Nation’s Destiny’’—a colorful picture 
of the qualities that make up the charac- 
ters of our children. 

Mrs. Galer gave an inspiring address on 
“The New Spirit in Missions,” outlining 
briefly the history of missionary work in 
other denominations, and speaking of the 
present fields. She urged us to forget 
denominational lines and to do what we 
do as Christians—even omitting that 
word from our standard, if necessary— 
as Mr. Nash has done in his work for boys 
and young men in Turkey. The word 
“heathen” is out of date, and we must go 
to these people as brothers, with a gospel 
that will fulfil their own. The Church, 
the School and the Hospital are the three 
departnents of modern missionary work 
that call us, and if we but “live the thing 
we profess,” we will win! 

At the closing business session the re- 
port of the Business Committee recom- 
mending the adoption of the budget for 
1927, totaling $2,000, was accepted and 
over $1,500 was raised on the floor of the 
Convention. In appreciation of the 
splendid work done during the past two 
years by the retiring president, Mrs. L. N. 
MeWhorter, it was unanimously voted, 
upon motion of Mrs. Shutter, to make her 
a life member of the National Association. 
The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. George L. Cornell, Tuttle, 
Minneapolis; vice-president, Mrs. Frank 
Ferris, St. Paul; treasurer, Mrs. R. E. 
Boutell, Redeemer, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, Miss Ethel M. Hughes, Redeemer, 
Minneapolis; elective members, Mrs. H. 
C. Coventry, Rochester; Mrs. Ida Slaid, 
Owatonna; Mrs. Bert D. Ingels, Minne- 
apolis. 

E.M. H. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

October 31-November 6. Southbridge, 

Mass. 
Miss Slaughter: 

October 81-November 6. Newark, N. J. 
Dr. Huntley: 

October 31-November 6. Headquarters. 


* * 


THE BOSTON UNION 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
of Boston and Vicinity is to have a suc- 
cessful year. A good beginning was made 
at Winter Hill on the evening of Wednes- 
day, Oct. 21, when, in spite of a deluge, 
over a hundred people assembled to eat 
together, sing together, pray together and 
think together. 

Mrs. Victor A. Friend is the vigorous 
and far-sighted president. 

The principal address was given by Rev. 
W. Quay Rosselle, D. D., pastor of the 
Malden Baptist Church, a man who com- 
bines keen wit and deep wisdom. 

Superintendent Fraleigh of Everett 
showed (and the attendants looked at) 
a large and most interesting exhibit of 
the work done at his Daily Vacation Bible 
School. 

A committee was appointed to arrange 
for an institute to be held at Boston in 


January. 
er 


ABOUT TEACHER TRAINING 


Now is a good time for those teachers 
who can not join a Teacher Training Class 
in the local school or community class to 
take up the correspondence course with 
Mrs. F. A. Ober, 24 Spring St., Nashua. 
This course covers the same work as any 
class. It is done by correspondence and 
takes a little longer by correspondence. 
Any one taking this course and completing 
it is given credit toward a diploma when 
the whole course is completed. 

Milo G. Folsom. 
HELPING THE CAUSE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


The Mission Circle of Arlington sent 


one of the young ladies of the church to. 


the Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach with the understanding that she 
should take the course in Missionary 
Education and direct that work in the 
Sunday school the coming year. 

At a recent meeting of the Circle, the 
young lady gave a report of her experience, 
describing in detail the course in Missions 
and telling what other courses she was able 
to take. Her report closed with these 
words: “I hope I made the most of the 
opportunity that was given me through 
your kindness. No one could fail to get 
help at Ferry Beach. There is a spirit of 
learning and inspiration that gets under 
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are having more happiness in their 
childhood and are learning a philos- 
ophy of life that will bless all their 
years. 

Many young people in America 
are learning to understand and 
love Japan. 

All our workers, both in this 
country and in Japan, are cheered 
by the loyal interest and generous 


gifts of our Sunday schools. ‘ 
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your skin and stays. We need more 
young people to get the desire to serve 
and help. The more that can be sent, the 
more the church will get out of it. The 
young people are the future leaders, and 
they will carry on the work better if they 
have a proper foundation. The place to 
get that foundation is at Ferry Beach.” 
We are glad to read such reports as this 
from institute delegates and would suggest 
only one change in the young lady’s words. 
The place to get a proper foundation is at 
our Summer Institutes. This foundation 
may be obtained at any of the institutes. 
If one may not get to Ferry Beach, there 
are Galesburg, Camp Hill, Barre, and 
Murray Grove. Other groups, like the 
Mission Circle at Arlington, will find their 
local work strengthened by young people 


‘who have been sent to Institutes to get 


the “desire to serve and help.” 
* * 


THE LUCKY THIRTEEN. 


As the Leader already has announced, 
thirteen Boston churches, with con- 
stituencies largely in the Back Bay dis- 
trict, have united in a great forward 
movement for religious education. The 
Universalist Church of the Redemption 
joins with Episcopal, Unitarian, Baptist, 
Methodist and Congregational churehes. 

Definite plans are yet to be made, but a 
vigorous advertising campaign is arousing 
widespread interest, not only in the city 
but throughout the nation. 
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A meeting was held in Trinity Church 
(Bishop Brooks’) on the rainy evening of 
Oct. 20, with a good attendance of people 
who, not knowing what to do, are eager 
to do something. 

Dean Athearn, of Boston University 
School of Religious Education, startled 
the audience with statistics showing the 
moral and spiritual illiteracy that now 
obtains, assured them that experiments 
showed that character can be developed 
by proper training, and called for a move- 
ment to make the higher phases of edu- 
cation correspond with the secular. Prin- 
cipal Stearns of Phillips Andover Academy, 
speaking from his intimate acquaintance 
with young people, declared that the 
youth of to-day is not worse but better 
than the youth of yesterday. He made a 
plea for the presentation of Christian 
ideals, without dogma or cant, and in 
language that can be understood. 

It was unanimously voted to continue 
the work, and it is probable that as one 
step a thorough survey of the Back Bay 
section will be made. 

Here is something to watch. If this 
movement succeeds it will be imitated 


far and wide. 
x * 


AT CHATHAM 


While supplying the pulpit at Chatham, 
Mass., last summer, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk 
gathered the children for Sunday school 
work. A small group met with unfailing 
regularity and much valuable work was 
done. When the season ended, the chil- 
dren counted their money given through 
their weekly offering, and voted to give 
something for the electric lights in their 
own church and something for the Sun- 
day School missionary to Japan. A 
balance was wisely reserved for the treas- 
ury of the school. 

Although we can not count this as a 
permanent new school, yet it is surely the 
hope of these children, shared by our or- 
ganization, that it may prove a permanent 
summer organization.. In any event 
there must haye been permanent results 
in the life of, those children which are 
ample reward for the time and effort of 
the minister. 

* * 


THE FORUM OF DR. AYRES 


At the Beacon Universalist Church in 
Brookline, Mass., Dr. and Mrs. Samuel G. 
Ayres are throwing themselves with fine 
devotion into the work of religious edu- 
cation. Dr. Ayres has a Forum Adult 
Bible Class which must be delightful. 
Among the subjects announced are ‘““Youth 
and Anarchy,” “Are We Anglo-Saxon?” 
“Ts the World Going to the Devil?” “Up- 
sidonia,”” and “The Home of the Na- 
tion.” 


oom 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Emma K. Porter, widow of the 
late Rev. George J. Porter, of Macedon, 
N. Y., has gone to Hopbottom, Pa., for 
an indefinite stay. Her address after 
Nov. 6 will be care of L. O. King, Hop- 
bottom, Pa. 


Miss Alice J. Farrar, of Beacon Church, 
Brookline, fell in the yard of her home in 
Allston recently, and broke her shoulder. 


Rev. W. Barton Watson, formerly 
minister of our churches in Amesbury 
and South Weymouth, Mass., was a caller 
at Headquarters, Oct. 19. 


Rev. John Vannevar, D. D., of Swamp- 
scott, Mass., has been appointed librarian 
of the Masonic Library, Masonic Temple, 
Boston, a position formerly filled by Dr. 
R. Perry Bush. 


Rey. Charles E. Clark, D. D., recently 
of Medford Hillside, Mass., preached on 
Sunday, Oct. 24, in the Congregational 
church at Wellfleet, Mass. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Dr. Harold Marshall spoke in the 
First Universalist Church, Bangor, Maine, 
Sunday morning, Oct. 24, his address 
being broadcast over the radio. In the 
evening he spoke at Westbrook Seminary. 
Monday evening he spent in Brunswick, 
Maine, and Tuesday evening he preached 
the sermon at Rev. Tracy Pullman’s in- 
stallation in Dexter. 


Alabama 


Florala.—The State Superintendent vis- 
ited this church and conducted special 
services for a week. The attendance was 
very satisfactory and on Saturday and 
Sunday reached the peak. The sermon 
topic on Saturday was “The Modern 
Teaching Concerning Hell.” Sunday dele- 
gations from Opp, Ala., De Funiak Springs, 
Fla., Pensacola, Fla., and Birmingham, 
Ala., were present, dinner was served on 
the grounds, and three services were held. 
Rev. A. Arnold Ross, who occupies the 
Florala pulpit once a month, participated 
in the services, receiving three into mem- 
bership. The total number of members 
receiving fellowship was four. 

Ariton.—The Alabama Universalist Con- 
vention will meet with the church at 
Ariton, Nov. 11 to 14. Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, representing the General Convention, 
will be present. Rev. Ladie Rowlett will 
present the work of the W.N. M.A. Rev. 
Lyman Ward, D. D., will deliver the Sun- 
day morning sermon. The occasional 
sermon will be by Rey. A. G. Strain. 

Brewton.—Rey. H. T. Crumpton, for 
the past seven years pastor of the Uni- 
versalist churches at Brewton and at 
Chapman, has resigned to accept an in- 


and Interests 


vitation to the pastorate of the Universalist 
Church at Hoopeston, Ill. Mr. Crumpton 
had endeared himself to a large circle of 
friends both within and without the 
church. He had been very prominent in 
the work of the Rotary Club in Brewton 
and had represented it on many occasions 
in other cities. His many friends will 
wish him success in his new field of ac- 
tivity. The State Superintendent will 
supply the pulpit at Brewton and at 
Chapman until a pastor is settled. 


Connecticut 


Stafford—Rev. C. H. Puffer, pastor. 
The church and Sunday school united in 
observing Oct. 3 as Rally Day. The 
union service was attended by a large 
congregation, nearly every family in the 
parish being represented. Of especial 
interest in the music was the beautiful 
“Response” composed for the Sunday 
school a few years ago, by a brother of 
the organist. The letters, one of which 
contained a generous check, were from 
former parishioners and former pastors, 
Rev. H. A. Hersey, Rev. A. A. Ross, and 
Rev. J. P. Marvin. 

Meriden.—Rey. Henry B. Taylor, D. D., 
completed a pastorate begun in December, 
1918, on Oct. 1. Ata parish supper Sept. 
29, the church gave Dr. Taylor a purse 
heavy with gold, contained in a fine 
hand bag for Mrs. Taylor, as “‘an expres- 
sion of appreciation and good will.” Dr. 
Taylor had tried to dodge a formal re- 
ception and a present, but succeeded only 
in the former design, notwithstanding 
the many hundreds of dollars given him 
during his long illness. The large offering 
of gold represented the “cheerful and 
practically unanimous tribute of the active 
parish.” Since the Taylors came to Meri- 
den nearly eight years ago the regular 
church budget has increased from $6,000 
to $12,000 per year. Largely in addition 
to this, members and societies of St. Paul’s 
Church have given a total of $40,000 to 
denominational enterprises, and schools 
headed by Universalists. Local philan- 
thropies have received nearly $20,000 from 
the same sources and $25,000 has been 
added. to the permanent funds. The 
chureh now has the largest church mem- 
bership of any Universalist church in 
Connecticut. 

Bridgeport.—-Rev. Charles Kramer, pas- 
tor. The reopening of our church after 
vacation has been marked by many in- 
spiring events. The Good Fellowship 
Assembly with Dr. John Smith Lowe in 
attendance was really a church family 
affair and gave the work an impetus and 
unity of spirit that has pervaded all of 
our assemblies since. The Woman’s Club 
began their twenty-first year of or- 
ganized service with an unusually suc- 


cessful luncheon and program. Miss 
Beatrice Marsh, the daughter of Bucking- 
ham Marsh, moderator of our church, 
spoke Oct. 19 as‘ executive secretary of 
the Connecticut League of Women Voters 
upon the subject: “Let Women Mind 
Their Own Business.” Colonel J. B. 
Schoeffel, U. S. A., one of our own Uni- 
versalists, will speak Nov. 2 on Army Life 
in Mexico and the Philippines. The Mis- 
sion Circle under direction of Mrs. Fred 
W. Tracy opened its fall session with en- 
thusiasm. A Candlelight Memorial Ser- 
vice was conducted for those who have 
died. Miss Dorothy M. Laws, whom we 
had sent to the Northfield Conference, 
gave a report full of inspiration for those 
who heard her. Our state president, Mrs. 
Madelyn H. Wood of New Haven, will 
attend the next session. Mrs. Fred W. 
Tracy secured for us the presentation of 
the operetta, “The Windmills of Hol- 
land,’ which has been presented before 
the Bridgeport Art League and also in 
Leonia, N. J., before the Shakespearean 
Club. It netted a substantial sum toward 
the interior church decorating. The ex- 
terior of our church, recently renovated, 
has been further improved by the removal 
of the bulletin board from the lawn to the 
wall of the church. A rummage sale and 
a home talent play are parish activities 
of the present moment. The Y. P. C. U. 
is holding successful Sunday evening de- 
votional meetings and is to unite with 
both Congregational and Methodist groups 
in aunion meeting. A supper and a three- 
act play by the Union are under way. 
Our Sunday school, while not large, has 
kept pace with all of its obligations, local 
and general, and will send a doll fully 
dressed to Japan in the Doll Messengers of 
Friendship project. Our school will also 
secure a new subscription to the Christian 
Leader, which will be placed in the local 
Y. M. C. A., as all of the officers of our 
school are now subscribers to the Leader. 
Miss Lillian F. Lewis has voluntarily 
assumed much of the secretarial work 
of the Sunday school, the Y. P. C. U. and 
the church organization. She is giving 
her time and labor as a testimony of love. 


Massachusetts 

Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. Laymen’s Sun- 
day was observed Oct. 17, the entire ser- 
vice being conducted by the men. The 
opening sentences, call to prayer and the 
Lord’s Prayer, were given by Walter S. 
Howard; responsive reading and offertory, 
William T. Hayes; scripture reading, Mr. 
Howard; prayer, Charles G. Nichols. 
George O. Nelson, superintendent of the 
church school, gave an address on “The 
Laymen of the Church.” Music was 
furnished by the Windsor Quartette. 
The church school will hold a Hallowe’en 
Party, Oct. 30. 


New York 
Fort Plain.—Three hundred, chiefly 
of the parish, and visiting clergymen and 
wives sat down at the welcoming supper 
to Dr. and Mrs. H. B. Taylor, on Wednes- 
day evening, Oct. 13. The Mohawk Valley 
Universalist ministry was represented by 
Rev. Clinton A. Moulton of Dolgeville, 
Rev. W. H. Skeels of Herkimer, and 
Rev. Seth Brooks of Little Falls. Trustee 
D. I. DeVoe acted as toastmaster. He 
also called upon Rey. L. J. Richards, a 
former pastor, now of Tarpon Springs, 
Fla., and Rev. E. R. Kruizenga of the 
Dutch Reformed Church for the local 
clergy. All made felicitous speeches. 
Oak floors, a new furnace and chandeliers 
are features of improvements in the par- 

sonage at 6 Washington St. 


Nova Scotia 

Halifax.—Rev. T. Eric Davies, pastor. 
Oct. 3 was observed as Rally Sunday, 
with good attendance. At the evening 
service three young people from the Sun- 
day school joined the church. After the 
evening service the Y. P. C. U. met to 
elect officers and appoint a committee to 
draw up a program for the winter. At the 
morning service the pastor spoke on the 
value of public worship. 

Ohio 

Columbus.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
The opening Sunday showed an increased 
attendance of 50 per cent over a year ago. 
The Y. P. C. U. had an attendance equal 
to any of the best all last season and on 
the second Sunday showed a 50 per cent 
increase over aly in the past two years. 
The ladies prepared more supplies than 
ever for their first monthly supper, but 
were sold out at 6.15 and turned many 
away unfed. 
three day fair in November. The pastor 
was recently called to bury his father, 
who was a retired minister, a member of 
the New York Conference. Rev. I. G. 
Price was the father of thirteen children, 
nine boys and four girls. Six of the boys 
preached. The oldest, Wesley G., is 
pastor of this church; John E. is pastor 
of the Universalist church in Cincinnati; 
Herbert is preaching for the Universalist 
church in Sinking Springs, O.; Paul left 
Canton Theological School because of the 
illness from which he died; Nelson is a 
member of the North Dakota Methodist 
Conference and for five years was a mis- 
sionary in India; Andrew, since dead, 
preached for the Baptists. Mr. Price is 
also survived by one brother, a member 
of the Maine Methodist Conference, and 
his wife, Estella. He was buried in Mal- 
den, N. Y., where he had established his 
home on retiring from the ministry thir- 
teen years ago. 


Ontario 
Olinda.—The Olinda church observed 
Rally Sunday as a Home-Coming day. 
This was on the first Sunday of the month. 
The Sunday school met at the usual hour 


We are planning for a 
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with an unusually large attendance. This 
was followed by the regular quarterly 
communion service, and roll-call of mem- 
bers. There was a good attendance also 
at this service. A basket dinner was en- 
joyed in the basement at noon. The 
church service was held in the afternoon 
instead of at night, as is usual. There 
were a number in attendance from Leam- 
ington and also from the border cities. 
The Sunday school has recently elected 
all young people to the various offices of 
the school. They were installed the 
third Sunday in October, using the ser- 
vice furnished by the Sunday School As- 
sociation. 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket.—Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood, pastor. Services were resumed 
Sept. 12 with unusually good attendance. 
The Women’s Alliance is busy with prep- 
arations for a “Radio Carnival’ to be 
given Noy. 11 and 12, which promises to 
be the most ambitious undertaking of this 
energetic group of workers. Twenty of 
our young people attended a supper and 
rally meeting of young folks at First 
Church, Providence, Oct. 8, where plans 
were made for aggressive work among 
the young people of our churches in Rhode 
Island. On a recent evening a big bus 
load of members of our Clara Barton 
Guild journeyed to Georgiaville on the 
Providence road and held their rally 
meeting at the home of Miss Alice A. Cook, 
for many years the zealous and effective 
director of its work. The men of the 
church are organizing for more direct and 
personal service in increasing the regular 
attendance at church services. Several 
new members are reported in the church 
school. 

* * 
REV. H. T. CRUMPTON ACCEPTS 
ILLINOIS CALL 


Rey. Henry T. Crumpton, for the 
past seven years pastor of the local Uni- 
versalist church, recently tendered his 
resignation to the congregation, effective 
Noy. 1, and will on that date go to Hoope- 
ston, Ill., where he recently accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of that city. 

Hundrecs of friends of Mr. Crumpton 
here and elsewhere in south Alabama re- 
gret his decision to take up his residence 
in a distant state. He has been one of 
the most universally popular ministers 
who has ever occupied a local pulpit and 
his warm friends are numbered among 
people of every denomination and those 
of every walk of life. 

During his residence in Brewton, Mr. 
Crumpton has been a factor in every phase 
of the community’s activity. He has 
taken a prominent part in the religious, 
social, fraternal and civic life of the city and 
has been an outstanding aid in every move- 
ment tending toward the uplift and 
betterment of Brewton and its people. 
He was one of the charter members of 
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the local Rotary Club and has always 
been keenly interested in the affairs of 
Rotary. At the present time he is presi- 
dent of the Brewton club. 

Mr. Crumpton is also at this time 
representative in the legislature from 
Escambia County, having been elected at 
a special election in August to fill the un- 
expired term of Hon. J. H. L. Henley, 
deceased, and receiving a flattering vote 
at that time. His term of office in this 
position will expire on November 42, 
when his successor will be elected for the 
full four-year term.—Brewton Standard. 

ace 


THE GOSPEL IN THE OPEN 


The Open Air services carried on this 
summer by the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches had a very successful 
season. Ninety-one clergymen of ten 
denominations accepted 140 invitations 
to speak either on the Charles Street Mall 
or the Tremont Street Mall of Boston 
Common. From May to October only 
three meetings had to be omitted on ac- 
count of rain. The attendance was good 
at practically every meeting—totaling 
some 138,000. Most of these listeners 
were men from twenty-five to fifty years 
of age. The majority certainly had no 
church connections. As might have been 
expected in Boston, the Congregational, 
Baptist, Episcopal and Methodist denomi- 
nations supplied the larger number of 
preachers, though there were also repre- 
sentatives from Presbyterian, Unitaran, 
Disciple, Universalist, Friends and Salva- 
tion Army. Except when away on vaca- 
tion, the Executive Secretary of the 
Federation was in charge of all these 
meetings. : 

George L. Paine. 


* * 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 


In an interesting bulletin to state and 
district chairmen of the National Lay- 
men’s Committee, Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
General Secretary in charge of the Five 
Year Program Campaign, discusses the 
plan of campaign, the campaign in local 
churches, the Washington church situation, 
methods of publicity, group conferences, 
a survey of the campaign to date, and 
Laymen’s Sunday. Concerning the latter 
matter he writes as follows: 

“You will note in the Denominational 
Calendar published in the Christian Leader 
that the committee which worked out 
this calendar has set Jan. 30, 1927, in- 
stead of October as last year. This was 
done for two reasons. First, because the 
time is so short this fall in which to get 
the laymen lined up for the services and 
to get the churches lined up to have lay 
speakers. We decided it would be better 
to wait until later in the year. Second; 
because the date selected in January seemed 
to be during a season of the year when 
there were no special Sundays assigned for 
church use. We stand a better chance, 
therefore, of having the ministers willing 
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to have laymen in their pulpits than 
otherwise we would. For instance, the 
month of November, 1926, has every 
Sunday designated for some special pur- 
pose. It seems that if all of these in- 
terests are looked after during that 
month the ministers themselves will not 
have any Sundays on which to do their 
own work. By using this Sunday in Janu- 
ary, our laymen call attention in a dis- 
tinetive way to the work that they are 
trying to do. At least we want to ex- 
periment with this date this year and see 
how it works out. 

“We expect to have a list of speakers 
available for that Sunday. If any of you 
are willing to go out and speak we shall be 
glad to put you on that list. If you want 
speakers we shall be glad to try and sup- 
ply them.” 


* * 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


A change has been made in the speakers 
for the Boston Ministers’ Meetings for 
November. In place of Dr. Lee of Glouces- 
ter on Nov. 29, Dr. Perkins of Lynn is 
to speak. After the meeting on Nov. 1, 
when Dr. Conklin is to speak, and that 
on Nov. 29, when Dr. Perkins speaks, 
there will be a social hour with refresh- 
ments in Dr. van Schaick’s apartment on 
the top floor of 176 Newbury St. The 
ministers of Massachusetts wish especially 
to honor Dr. Conklin, who recently cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his en- 
trance into the ministry, and Dr. Perkins, 
who about January first will take up the 
pastorate of the Washington church. The 
other speakers for November are: Rey. 
Hazel I. Kirk Nov. 8; Lieut. A. G. Alley 
Nov. 15; and Rev. Lucius R. Paige Nov. 22. 


* * 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Public Meeting 


Those who were not present at the 
Public Meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts, held in the Universalist Church 
at Roxbury, Mass., on Friday, Oct. 22, 
missed an enjoyable and profitable day. 

The program, in charge of Mrs. George 
Huntley, proved most interesting. The 
meeting opened with the singing of con- 
gregational hymns, led by Mrs. Huntley, 
and Scripture reading and prayer by Rey. 
Hazel Kirk. 

After greetings from the Roxbury Mis- 
sion Circle by the president, Mrs. Lily 
Porter, the state president, Mrs. Edwin 
Sampson, introduced the guests of the 
day, members of the National Board, 
each of whom spoke briefly. 

It was a pleasure to listen to the inspiring 
talk given by the national president, Mrs. 
James Vallentyne of Portland. 

Having recently returned from the 
mission field in North Carolina, Mrs. 
Vallentyne gave an interesting account 
of her trip and the new church at Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 


After lunch served by the ladies of 
the Roxbury Church, an organ recital 
by R. Franz Reissmann was much en- 
joyed. A prayer by Rev. Stanley Spear 
preceded the Roll Call and offering, and 
the vocal solo by Mrs. Rosamond Scott. 

An unusual feature in the afternoon 
program was the India demonstration, 
“Purdah Flowers,” with the following cast: 
A Mohammedan Mother, Mrs. Chester 
Strong, Cambridge; Two Daughters, Miss 
Alice Enbom, Attleboro, Miss Muriel 
Follansbee, Chelsea; A Mohammedan 
Father, Rev. Samuel Ayres, D. D., Brook- 
line; A Woman Missionary, Mrs. Edwin 
Powers, Somerville. 

Mrs. Boothby of Grove Hall, Mrs. 
Mayhew of Winter Hill, Mrs. Leighton 
of Somerville, also took part. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1926 
Previously reported ............. 1,529 
Gampiball-Ala.*.+:,.. eee ee 7 
Conecut County, Ala............. 4 
MloralartAtae tres. .\.0, Sas 4 
Gardiner, Maine, ::.: Aap. 4 
BialifaxsNes. on... . | See 3 
PL OGA err kn ois ysl se 2 1,551 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 735. Gardiner, 


Maine, 3. Marlboro, N. H., 3. Hunting- 
ville, P.Q.,4. Total, 745. 


Notices 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The ordination of Rev. Robert Cummins will 
occur at Milford, Ohio, Sunday evening, Oct. 31, 
1926. 

A letter of transfer to the Maine Convention has 
been granted Rev. Robert M. Rice. 


Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
eek 


NEW YORK Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the New York State 
Y. P. C. U. will be held at Canton, Nov. 26, 27, 28, 


1926. 
* 


ANNUAL GATHERING OF LIBERALS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


The Southwestern Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals will meet with the Kansas Universalist Con- 
vention in joint annual session in the Universalist 
church of Hutchinson, Kans, at 8 p. m. Tuesday, 
Nov. 9, and continue till noon of Thursday the 11th. 

On Tuesday night there will be addresses by 
Dr. L. B. Fisher, Universalist, of Chicago on ‘‘The 
New Heaven and the New Earth,” Dr. Claude E. 
Sayre, Unitarian, of Wichita, Kans., on “The New 
Freedom,” Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Unitarian, Chicago, 
on “The New Faith.” 

Wednesday a. m. Dr. A. C. Elliff, Congrega- 
tionalist, Joplin, Mo., will speak on “Genesis and 
Geology in the Schools,’’ and Dr. L. W. Brigham, 
Universalist, of Chicago, Ill., on ““What Is Religious 
Education?” 

The annual session of the Kansas Universalist 
Convention will be held Wednesday p. m. In 
addition to the regular business this body will be 
addressed by Rev. Stephen Butcher, pastor of the 
Hutchinson Congregational church, on ‘The Larger 
Brotherhood in Service.’’ Dr. Brigham will present 
the claims of Lombard College and Dr. Fisher will 
discuss “The Larger Objective.” 

There will be three addresses on Wednesday night: 


_ 14, at Ariton, Ala. 
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“Modernist vs. Fundamentalist Use of the Bible,’” 
by Walter Burr, professor of Sociology in Kansas 
Agricultural College; ‘Tyranny of the Infallibles,’” 
Rev. L. M. Birkhead, Kansas City; ‘Where Is 
Authority in Religion?” Rev. George F. Patterson, 
D. D., Boston. 

There will be an armistice program Thursday 
forenoon with the following addresses: ‘“Compule 
sory Military Trajning in Schools,’’ Dr. Brigham; 
“The Scientific Road to Peace,’’ Dr. Reese; ‘“The 
Outlook for Peace,” Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, D. D., 
Congrezgationalist, Topeka, Kans. 

The meetings will close with a banquet at noon 
Thursday, the 11th, with Dr. Birkhead, toastmas- 
ter, and discussions on ‘‘Opportunities for Missien- 
ary Enterprise in the Southwest.” 

All Liberals of this region are cordially invited. 
The Universalist church will furnish rooms and 
breakfast free. Mrs. C. R. Stevens, 1701 N. Monroe 
St., Hutchinson, is chairman of the Entertainment 
committee. 

James Houghton, Acting Minister. 
* * 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
for its twenty-sixth annual session Nov. 11 to Nov. 
This meeting is called for the 
consideration of reports, the election of officers, and! 
the transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before it. 

The annual meetings of the Women’s Missionary 
Association and the Sunday School Association will 
also be held in connection with the Convention. 

Each church in fellowship is entitled to ten dele- 
gates. These should be elected at once, and a list 
of the same should be sent to the secretary of the- 
convention immediately. 

Mary S. Smith, Secretary. 
* * 


CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The Mid-Year Conference of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention and the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Connecticut will be: 
held at Bridgeport, Wednesday, Nov. 10, 1926. 

Afternoon session—2.30. Devotional service, 
Rey. Charles Kramer, Bridgeport. 2.45. “A Mis- 
sionary Demonstration,’’ Bridgeport Mission Circle. 
3.15. Address, “Egypt and Islam,” Rev. R. H. 
Elliot, formerly a teacher in a boys’ school near 
Cairo, Egypt. 4. Address, Miss Mary Slaughter of 
the Universalist General Sunday School Association. 
5, Illustrated Lecture, ““A Mediterranean Cruise,” 
Rey. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., New Haven. 

6 p. m. Supper served by the ladies of the 
Bridgeport Church. 

Evening session—7.45. Address, “Life’s Greatest 
Thrill,” Rev. H. E. Benton, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lodgings will be provided if desired. Apply to 
Mrs. Joseph Barratt, 782 Norman St., Bridgeport. 

x * 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE 
Second Annual Series 


12.10 to 12.55. Oct. 18. Hon. Thomas C. O’Brienr 
“Crime and the Criminal.” 19. Prof. Clarence R- 
Skinner, “Prejudice: What It Is and What It Does.” 
20. Harry N. Holmes (Sec’y of World Alliance), 
“Are We Drifting to Peace or War in the Pacific?” 
21. Hon. Robert A. Bakeman (Mayor of Peabody), 
“What Are We Going To Do with Our Cities.” 
22. Anthony J. Philpott, “The Truth and the News- 
paper.” 25. Miss Agnes Macphail (only woman 
in Canadian Parliament), ‘‘(Canada—Your Neigh- 
bor.” 26. Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams, “Jew and! 
Christian.’’ 27. Lieut. Alden G. Alley, “Happen- 
ings in Europe and Their Effect on America.” 28. 
Mayor Malcolm C. Nichols, “Every Day Topics.’”” 
29. Samuel A. Allen (Sec’y Boston Urban League), 
“The Negro Making Good in Boston.” 

Public invited. Free. 


Obituary 


Clara Aspinwall Fisher 
Many years ago, I happened to be jn Hinsdale, 
N. H. Mr. D. L. Fisher was principal of the high 
school. I sought him out to try to enlist his sym- 


pathies in Camp Hill. Mr. Fisher’s house was at 
the end of a long hill and there I met not only Mr. 
Fisher but Mrs. Fisher. From that day to this; 
they have been my friends. Hight years ago Mr. 
and Mrs. Fisher moved to Camp Hill. They have 
become a part of our school. Mr. Fisher has taught 
mathematics and other branches. Mrs. Fisher, while 
never a teacher, has been interested in all our work. 
Each summer they have gone to their home in cen- 
tral New York, and each fall they have returned. 

On Sunday afternoon, Sept. 5, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fisher were returning from Mrs. Fisher’s girlhood 
home at Henderson, New York, to their home near 
Central Square, New York. It was just at dusk and 
¢here was some mist and rain. Mr. Fisher was pro- 
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ceeding slowly as it was difficult to see. He sud- 
denly came upon a parked car with no lights. The 
Fisher car was overturned and both Mr. and Mrs 
Fisher were pinned under the car. Mrs. Fisher 
never regained consciousness and passed away 
shortly afterward. Mr. Fisher was driving and 
aside from a slight hurt on his shoulder, escaped 
unhurt. All that was mortal of Mrs. Fisher was 
laid away at her old home at Henderson and Mr. 
Fisher has very bravely come on to Camp Hill to 
take up the work of another year. 

I can not begin to tell how much we shall miss 
Mrs. Fisher. She was a quiet, unassuming woman 
with plenty of ready wit and gentle speech. Our 
school colony and this community has suffered a dis- 


“Twould like to get Mr. 


Get them to read 


friendly.’’—Kansas City Journal Post. 
PUT THEM TO SLEEP? 


Religion in the Making 


by Alfred North Whitehead 
Author of “Science and the 
Modern World” 


“But here is the pointed question: Is 
‘Religion in the Making’ of any use to the 
ordinary bewtldered citizen, asking with 
desperation both of the scientist and the 
theologian, ‘What is it all about’? To the 
intelligent layman seriously anxious to put 
his brains to work on the question, yes.” 
—Charles R- Walker (full page), The In- 
dependent. Price $1.50 


Luther Burbank : 
His Religion of Humanity 
by Frederick W. Clampett 

This Look will prove to the fair-minded 
that Luther Burbank had gone his own 
solitary way to triumph in the realm of 
spirit as all the world agrees he did in the 
realm of science. Probable price $1.50 


The Amarna Age 
by James Baikie 

“The Amarna Age is a study ‘of the crisis 
of the ancient world’ and Mr. Baikie repro- 
duces its intensely human interest.’’—Stan- 
ley A. Cook, Joint Editor of the “Cambridge 
Ancient History.” Price $4.50 


Adventures in Habit-Craft 
Character in the Making 
by Henry Park Schauffler 


“As the father of two children, nine and 
thirteen, it was my privilege to participate 
in the real adventures in the home as much 
as in the Sunday School where the children 
fashioned_the habit-craft models that made 
Sunday School a palace of delight. The 
children were never satisfied until each 
parent had watched the new model ‘work’ 
and shared with them the thrill of seeing 
a good habit come to life.”.—H. V. Kalten- 
born, Associate Editor, Brooklyn Eagle. 

Price $2.00 


60 Fifth Avenue 


Atlanta Boston 
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GET HIM, THEN, TO READ “THIS BELIEVING WORLD” 


Every minister knows a score of men or women of substance in town or parish who seldom 
or never attend any church. He likes them and he knows that they like him personally. 


THIS BELIEVING WORLD 


by Lewis Browne 
Author of ‘Stranger Than Fiction” 


THE UNIVERSE—HOSTILE OR FRIENDLY? 
“An absorbing account of all mankind's struggle to conceive the universe as ultimately 


OR KEEP THEM AWAKE? 


“This reviewer for one can testify that no recent novel has held him into the late watches 
of the night, as has this book of Lewis Browne's.’ 


FOOD? | OR CHAFF? 
“Is nourishment for real people, both mental and spiritual.’’-—Thomas L. Masson, New York 
Evening Post (full page). 
IDLE? OR CONVINCING? 


“Even the most confirmed layman may glean an idea of the development of man’s rever- 
ence and hope for something more than his miserable failures upon this earth.”’ 3 


PRICE $3.50 


5 


At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Chicago 
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interested in our church.’’ 


’'—Henry Hazlitt, New York Sun. 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Creative Personality 
by Ralph T. Flewelling 


The Christian view of life rallies here to 
the defense of human values on the score 
that if those finer things go, with them will 
go the fruits of civilization and all that is 
worth living for. Price $2.50 


Palestine and Trans- Jordania 
by L. Preiss and P. Rohrbach 


With 214 photogravures and 
21 colored plates. Page size 9x12. 


No_ Bible-loving home with children 
should be without a copy of this volume. 

Every Sunday School could put it to 
good use at each session. These pictures 
are handsome enough to hang continuously 
around the four walls of the Sunday School 
room. Price $10.00 


Sectarian Shackles 
by Mrs. L. M. Travers 


“Sectarian Shackles’ is the logbook of 
the journey of a human soul from the de- 
vout but narrow cramping influence of 
group Christianity to the higher level, the 
purer air and.» wider vision of universal 
sympathy with righteousness and _spirit- 
uality. Price $1.50 


A Faith for the New Generation 
by James Gordon Gilkey 

The fruitage of ten years endeavor at 
various schools and colleges and_student 
gatherings to relate the essential Christian 
convictions to the view of the universe 
gained by them from their studies. 


Price $1.75 
Jesus and His Bible 


by George Holley Gilbert 
Author of “‘Student’s Life of Jesus,” etc. 
The spiritual background of Jesus is 
part of ours and the investigation of his 
relation to this background throws light 
both on it and on him. Price $1.75 


PERPELOEESELSTIOLTHSEESSSTOS RESTO LIHLLOS 


New York City 


Dallas San Francisco 
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tinct loss in her passing. Mr. Fisher is wonderfully 
brave and will adjust himself to new conditions. 
Our students and teachers are trying to be more 
helpful and more thoughtful than ever before. The 
day that now is is the day that Mr. Fisher wants. 
He can not forget, indeed none of us ean, the poign- 
ant pains, but he will overcome as will we all. I 
am thinking how much stronger and better the 
8 hool is because of the quiet and beautiful influence 
which Mrs. Fisher has exerted over us. AS we go 
on, from day to day, we will try to remember her, 
and live a little nearer to the perfect life, which she 
often made manifest in her own life. : 
Lyman Ward. 


WAN TED 


A competent piano teacher for Camp Hill 
(Alabama) school for whites. Salary $700 includ- 
ing board. + Position available at once. 


Address: LYMAN WARD, 
Camp Hill, Alabama. 


The Widest Read Book 
in the T@orld 


is the Bible—we carry it 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromield St., Boston 


BOOKS ON RELIGION 


Humanism by Curtis W. Reese 


« 


Price $1.00 


. what Mr. Reese is doing is reducing religion to 
a system of ethics and making the church a school of ethical 
culture.”---Boston Evening Transcript. 


Relation Between Science and Theology 
by C. Stuart Gager Price $1.00 


A plea that there is no antagonism between sci- 

ence and religion. Written in an interesting manner that 

oe be easily understood by the layman.”---Chicago Evening 
‘ost, 


Christian’s Appreciation of Other Faiths 
by Rev. Gilbert Reid, D. D. Price $2.50 
A study of the best in the world’s greatest religions. 


« 


The Open Court specializes in books on the 
history of philosophy and religion 


Send for Complete Catalog 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface ears to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 
fs During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A, DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Good» 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS | 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. }. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 


For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports --- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL, D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scheoots 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod!- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work an@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers az- 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


A very High Church missionary—a 
good and devoted soul—was sent out to 
the Adirondacks, where most of the people 


had grown up Baptists. An old man of 
that persuasion died and his family wanted 
him buried from the church. The mis- 
sionary, uncertain whether he might use 
the church for an unconfirmed sectarian, 
telegraphed to the bishop, asking what he 
should do. Back came the cordial answer: 
“Bury all Baptists possible.”—-The Chris- 
tian Register. 
x x 

Young Hilton made a bet that he would 
pop the question to the haughty Miss De 
Vere and get ‘‘Yes” as his answer. 

He won his bet. 

“And when is the wedding to be?” 
asked the loser. 

“Oh,” said Hilton, ‘‘there isn’t going 
to be a wedding. The question I put to 
Miss De Vere was: ‘Would you rather 
remain single than accept me?’ ”—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle. 

* * 

Sukscriber (flashing): “Operator, where’s 
my party?” 

Operator: “Will you hold the line, 
please? You are connected with them.” 

Subscriber: ““How do you know I am?” 

Operator: ‘‘The light is out, sir.” 

Subscriter: ‘Oh, well, if the light is out 
don’t bother ringing them. There’s no- 
body at home.”—-Denison Flamingo. 

* x 

Scene: Wesley Chapel. Occasion: The 
prayer-meeting aiter the first evening 
service conducted by the new minister. 
Extract. from the prayer of Bethany 
Smith: ‘Lord, we do not know whether 
our new minister can take a hint, but 
thou knowest that our last minister was 
not much of a visitor.”—Methodist Re- 
corder. 

* * 

He: “Why didn’t you answer that letter 
I sent you in vacation?” 

She: “I didn’t get it.” 

He: “You didn’t get it?” 

She: “No, and besides I didn’t like some 
of the things you said.”—Boston Beanpot. 
* * 

The terror-stricken inhabitants of all 
the small structures took refuge between 
the blasts of wind, driving sheets of rain 
and jagged lightning.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

* * 
CORONER FINDS DRIVER HAD 

TAKEN ONLY FOUR LESSONS 

BEFORE HITTING CAR 
—Connecticut paper. 
a * 

Giff: “Congratulate me! 
thought of something clever.” 

Wiff: ‘‘Beginner’s luck.’’— Nebraska 
Awgwan. 


I’ve just 


* * 


Thieves are believed to be responsible 
for the theft—Cleveland paper. 
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Budget for the Japan Mission’ 


Year Ending June 10, 1927 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Contributions from the churches in For Nagoya «0. 2.05.....22000- $ 1,240 
Japan... 0. Ses Sie 975, (Pastor’s salary, rent and inci- 
Kindergarten and Night School BOS IS 
fees ee ee 2150" “For Osakare ama 10 er 1,000 
Miscellaneous Income in Japan ... 500 (eerie salary and rent) 
Income on Mission Funds ....... 2,000 ET Me oF ee 5,500 
Contributions from churches and ary, eadaian a eed 
individuals in America through penses) 
the Five Year Program and di- For‘Fokyor 
rett git se pie Akasaka\Church'-)nceh eee 3,000 


(Pastor’s salary, Kindergarten and 
other expenses) 

lidamachi Church ......... 
(Night School and Kindergarten) 
Koishikawa Church 
(Pastor’s salary, rent and inci- 


*Note: Blackmer Home and Midori Kindergarten dental expenses) 


are supported by the Women’s National Missionary 
Association with a budget of $8,500 per year which 
is not included in the figures here given. 2 


General Expense in Tokyo .. 
(Not chargeable to any one of 
the three churches) Mission- 
ary’s salary, repairs on Mission- 
ary House, taxes, insurance, etc. 

General Mission Expense 
(Student aid, missionary travel, 
monthly magazine, summer camp, 
relief and charity, etc.) 


Total-receipts” .2eeeae eer $20,795 


Total expense... eee nehan $20,7 95 


Expanding Our Work 


The budget here presented covers only the present activities of the 
Mission with a proviso for some few additions. What we might do is 
limited only by the resources at our command. 

In Tokyo we now have four centers from which our Christian in- 
fluence goes out: the old central church site in the lidamachi district; 
the new church in the Akasaka district; the Blackmer Home in the Koi- 
shikawa district on whose grounds the Dojin House has been built; and 
the Missionary House in the suburbs where Sunday school, Clara Barton 
Guild, and social work are maintained. 

The work in Shizuoka and Nagoya continues, but with appealing 
opportunities for expansion. We must look forward to the erection of a 
building of our own in Nagoya, and the enlargement of our activities here. 

In Osaka, second city of the empire, a beginning has been made. 
Regular services and a Sunday school are being held in a rented house. 

And now we are looking toward Korea, where our first representa- _ 
tive began work during the summer of 1926. 


Where there is life there is growth; our Mission in Japan was never 
more alive than now. 

But are we at home alive to our opportunity in the Far East? 

Remember, we can expand our activities as rapidly as funds permit. 
Let us show our faith by our works. Let us inspire our representatives in 
Japan who are doing such splendid work for us. 


Let Us SAY IT WITH DOLLARS! 


